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~ For the Woman's Journal. 
FLAGS AND BELLS. 
A CENTENNIAL REPETEND. 


BY MARY B. DODGE. 
“Why shines the land from East to West, 
From North toSouth with pennons drest? 
Why bears she on her brow and breast 
The woven colors of her crest, 
With neighboring crests in harmony? 
Why swings the tongue of every bell 
Reverberant messages to tell? 
Why streams an ardent crowd to swell, 
By music sweeping town and dell, 
The song-praise of a Century?” 
Strange! Know ye not the cause sublime?— 
A great Republic, in her prime, 
Rings out ten decachords of time 
As never rang in any clime— 
As never stirred such jubilee! 
No meed to one, or prince or priest, 
No Miriam-song of tribe released, 
No North, or South, or West, or East, 
With single rapture sways the feast 
That celebrates her Century. 
The pageant glows with mingled rays— 
Its pomp no separate tint betrays; 
But, sun-evoked, from shadowy haze 
Loom lofty deeds and startliug days— 
An all-ineluding galaxy. 
Yet stars that now are glistening nigh 
Were fewer in an earlier sky; 
And sacred stains are in the dye 
Of warp and woof we rally by 
To greet an opening Century. 
Through pregnant years these bannered bars, 
Gemmed by their cluster of white stars, 
Told solemn tales of thrilling wars; 
Yea—told how brave men bought with scars 
The boon we prize of liberty. 
‘Tis just one hundred years to-day 
Since Freedom struck her widening way, 
And not a voice may now gainsay 
Her herald’s right with winds to play 
And laud a conquered Century. 
O, Blue, that speaks our broadened home, 
O Red, through which our hope has come, 
O White, with trustful peace so dumb, 
And Stars, our glory’s crowning sum— 
(The world’s heart yours in sympathy), 
O Equal Stars, in azure sea, 
O Waving Blue, as ether free, 
O Red, aflame with life to be, 
And White, the pledge of purity, 
Floated across a Century. 
Float on, till all the earth shall learn 
The joy for which the nations yearn; 
Float on, till every bosom burn 
For life which only love can earn— 
Life happy in Love's sovreignty— 
Float on, and tell from main to main 
The burden of your blest refrain— 
That Love alone was born to reign; 
And Flags and Bells shall not be vain 
To signal a new Century. 
—Philadelphia, 1876. 


ABRAVE WOMAN. ~~ 








The Independent has lately defined itself, 
openly and strongly, as being in favor of 
Mr. Blaine for the Presidency. Its popu- 
lar Washington correspondent, Mary Clem- 
mer, makes this the occasion of a letter in 
which the sins of Washington life are point- 
ed out as onlya woman could portray them; 
and in which, moreover, she tells the Jnde- 
pendent in the most pungent words how ut- 
terly mistaken it is in expecting anything 
better from Mr. Blaine’s administration. 
Rarely indeed does a correspondent thus 
speak his or her own mind against the pol- 
icy of a newspaper; and few are the news- 
papers that would tolerate it. It used to 
be thought creditable to both sides, when 
such a frank divergence took place between 
the Springfield Republican and ‘‘Warring- 
ton;” and the whole tone of Mrs. Clem- 
mer’s letter is one of simple and courage- 
ous honesty. I have sometimes been criti- 
cized for mentioning those points where the 
political experience of women is as yet de- 
fective; and I turn most gladly to this letter 
as a specimen of the value, in public affairs. 
of woman's quick perceptions, keen insight 
into character, and habitual preference for 
what is noble and generous among men. 

No person, I think, has ever touched with 
more delicate precision the change which 
came over the Republican party after the 
war. The point where the patriot passed, 
in sO many instances, into the swindler, was 
never more accurately indicated. 

“I remember (shall I say how long ago it 
seems?) heroic days. The death-throes of 





war, the libations of human blood poured 
daily on a hundred battle-tields gave digni 
ty to the debates of even politicians. 

The most mercenary nature was lifted a 
little higher than its native level. The an- 
guish-laden ambulances lining our streets, 
the hospitals filling every city with the dy- 
ing and dead, the home in which wives and 
mothers wept, desolated—all helped to ex- 
alt while it saddened every phase of life and 
every department of action. 

Peace came at last, triumph, plenty. How 
soon the grass grew green on a hundred thou- 
sand graves, covering the pulseless hearts 
that ceased to throb for the sake of liber- 
ty! How soon a soldier, a brave soldier, was 
ready to sink to the lowest traffic in tha 
head-stones of those very graves. Life had 
given him hours in which she made hima 
hero; yet he stooped so low in a degener 
ate time as to become an extortioner and a 
bribe-taker on a soldier’s pittance! He was 
but one of the many. Where were the pa- 
triots? Fattening on ‘contracts,’ bonds, 
claims, and vast corporations, many of them. 
I think of one—a senator then—who in war- 
days, one morning, walking forth, beheld 
the flag of his country streaming above him. 
With the consciousness of all it that mo- 
ment cost, with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he composed an ode to it—very pa- 
triotic, if not poetic. ‘My Couutry, 'tis of 
Thee,’ he sang in all sincerity that moment, 
no doubt. Nevertheless, he has not hesi- 
tated, in the most reprehensible manner, to 
bleed that country of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars since to enrich himself, his rela- 
tions, and the men he put in power for that 
absolute purpose. It is not that the men 
who have brought the integrity of the Gov- 
ernment into such low repute are worse 
than others by nature, or more false to the 
high principles of their party. They yield- 
ed totemptation—that is all that can be said, 
Opportunity was too much for their honor, 
their patriotism.” 

With the same clear perception she paints 
the defects of the present administration: 

‘‘And from the beginning the atmosphere 
of the two last administrations has been sor- 
did and mercenary in the extreme. Presi- 
dent Grant is nota dishonest man, I don't 
believe it will ever be proved that he has 
taken a cent, knowingly, that did not belong 
to him. But up toa late date in his life he 
was an unlucky man. President 
Grant, loving horses, not books; material 
good, rather than mental greatness; suc- 
cess, plenty, riches, and honors beyond all 
earthly gifts, drew around himself person- 
ally and into his administration the class of 
men who have been its bane. Men in pur- 
suit of gigantic gains, taken in connection 
with the immense opportunities for specu- 
lation and money-getting in questionable 
ways, with the insane desire to outstrip in 
dress, houses, equipages, and entire style of 
living, has overcome many a man who ten 
years ago would not have dreamed his own 
temptation and fall possible.” 

Then she points out, looking from behind 
the scenes at Washington, the extent of the 
evil: 

‘*What a comment is it upon the distance 
we have marked downward as a people 
when to ‘steal from the Government’ is 
spoken of as a piece of prowess, to be 
laughed at and boasted over; as if stealing 
fromthe treasury of your country were a 
very different matter from stealing from the 
coffer of your neighbor! No doubt, some- 
body will assert this is a dreadful thing for 
metosay. But I am perfectly aware of 
what Iam saying. Iam not repeating any- 
body's ‘‘croaking.” Instead, if I should 
report these columns the small pilferings 
and in the names of the pilferers with which 
I have become personally cognizant in the 
last ten years, you would think I had been 
‘putting it’ very mildly, and you yourselves 
would be very much astonished.” 

Then she makes a personal application, in 
case of Mr. Blaine: 

“James G. Blaine is ill, also—too ill to 
come to Congress; but not so ill but he can 
work like a beaver for his election at home, 
and send a man, with his arms full of tele- 
grams, down to Newspaper Row in the 
evening. to appear all over the United States 
the next morning, telling how many new 
States are sure to go for this ‘‘favorite son.” 
It is a vulgar scramble. The chief magis- 
tracy of this great nation has sunk so low 
it is simply a prize fora douzen self-seeking 
politicians to lie and manceuver and fight 
for.” 

“If anything could abate your enthusiasm 
for your new candidate, my Jndependent, it 
would be to come to Washington and watch 
his machinations to insure his own success. 
Do come! And then go home and lift your 
standard for the people —the people to 
choose a man above trickery, above dishon- 
esty, above the lowest personal selfishness; 
true astruth; who loves his country at least 
as well as himself; to whom her honor will 
be dearer than pelf, the integrity of her 
offices more than personal aggrandizement 
or power.” ... 

“IT have been told within a week that, 
whatever other presidential candidate I pro- 
test against, I must not say a word against 
Blaine. Why, forsooth? ‘Because he is so 
unscrupulous he hesitates at nothing to 
punish those who oppose him. He will pur- 
sue you and strike you a blow in the dark.” 

“Very well. Let him ‘pursue.’ I am not 
going to sit here and lie, because possibly a 
man may be craven enough to strike a wo- 
man from personal spite. I have no per 
sonal dislike to Mr. Blaine. He is more 
than ordinarily agreeable, and in this is the 
antipodes of Conkling. He is subtle, bril- 
liant, fascinating. He has great versatility 
of gifts, which rise readily to the surface 





and make him in his best moods a delight- 
ful companion. Were he to become Presi- 
dent, you would see in some respects a daz- 
zling administration. The splendid out-play 
on its summit might hide for a little the cav- 
erns beneath, in which selfishness, corrup- 
tion, dishonesty would run riot. It could 
not be long. The flame soon betrays what 
feeds it. O’ervaulting ambition, self-seek- 
ing that halts before nothing in its way are 
as baleful in all ultimates as the lowest dis- 
honesty.” 

What Mrs. Clemmer says of personal hos- 
tility may seem a little exaggerated, on first 
reading But tothose who know politicians 
us they are, there will seem nothing exag- 
gerated about it. It is the boast of a man 
who claims to be successful in that voca- 
tion, that he never ‘‘goes back ona friend,” 
nor spares an enemy; at least never, unless 
it is his policy to cringe before him. This 
makes the courage of this letter; a courage 
of which most men would be incapable. 

And as to the fact, her picture of the 
particular candidate does not differ, except 
in its inferences from that of his warmest 
friends. None of them deny that he is 
working day and night, pulling every possi- 
ble string forhis own advancement. They 
do not deny that he wroteto the Maryland 
Convention to urge that the delegation be 
instructed in his favor; they only curse the 
delegate who made the letter public. They 
do not deny that he was in consultation 
with the Collector of Boston in regard to 
the best way of influencing the Republican 
Convention in that city; they only regret 
that he did not succeed. From the fact 
that he is thus ceaselessly at work for his 
own nomination, they infer that he is ‘‘a 
smart man” and ought to be nominated. 
But Mrs. Clemmer’s inference, and that of 
thousands of others, is that his nomination 
wonld be a calamity to the country. A 
period of begging and bribing cannot be re- 
formed by electing a man who is ‘“‘at work 
like a beaver” begging and bribing for him- 
self. As one .of the obscure thousands, I 
am free to say that I should join ina bolt 
against the Republican nominee, if his 
name were Blaine, just es unequivocally as 
if his name were Morton or Conkling or 
Butler. And all this supposing Mr. Blaine 
to come out scot-free, as I dare say he will, 
from all the present scandals against him, 
in regard to mere financial dishonesty. 

It isidle to say, as many will, ‘‘Nonsense! 
politicians are always working for them- 
selves.” It is not true. Nobody pretends 
to say that Charles Sumner or John A. An- 
drew ever raised a finger to be Senator or 
Governor. The office in each case sought 
them; and every man knows in his own 
town men similarly placed. The higher the 
office, the more conspicuously is it true that 
the man who seeks it is not worthy of it. 
Bristow is not seeking the Presidency at 
this moment; nor is Evarts, nor Adams, 
nor Fish, nor Curtis. Should itin any way 
come to light that any one of these is ‘‘at 
work like a beaver” for himself, I trust the 
independent voter would avoid him as 
promptly as if he were Blaine. And I trust 
that women, who are all as yet independent 
voters, will at least feel pride in the cour- 
age with which one of their own sex, amid 
all the allurements of Washington, has 
spoken her mind. T. W. H. 

oe 


OPENING OF THE WOMAN’S PAVILION, 


I noticed that the correspondents of most 
of the large daily papers, described the open- 
ing ceremonies at the Woman’s Pavilion on 
the great Centennial day as ‘‘simple”—or 
‘appropriate and simple.” Probably these 
descriptive writers did not really mean that 
the ceremonies were simple in the sense in 
which that word is sometimes taken. They 
meant everything that was graceful, lovely, 
silent and womanly, without doubt. Still, 
to the impetuous, thorough-going sight- 
seerer, Who waited and waited, standing first 
on one foot and then onthe other, through 
a procession of frowning clouds that were 
not even headed by a brass-band, the word 
may have had a very unpretty significance. 
When a good Quaker wishes to call his broth- 
era fool, without violating the commands 
of the Bible, he says, ‘‘How simple thee is.” 
Although there is probably not enough of 
of the staid Quaker element among news- 
paper correspondents to prevent them from 
saying ‘‘fool” right out, if they felt strong- 
ly inclined, yet, from al] appearances, there 
was a goodly supply of that patient but lib- 
erty loving spirit amongst the crowd that 
gathered around the closed doors of the 
Woman’s Pavilion. 

Although it had been pretty widely circu- 
lated that the Empress of Brazil would per- 
form the opening ceremonies, still there was 
the usual chronic unbelief and uncertainty 
about the matter, and it was amusing to see 
everybody look at everybody else and listen 
to the faintest note of information among 





the crowd. 

**Well,” said a gentle voice, not far from 
my right elbow, ‘President Grant opened 
the men’s parts, so I spose his wife will open 
the women’s parts.”’ 

I looked around at the speaker to see if 
she was ‘‘a-joking.” But not a wave of 
laughter disturbed the deep and beautiful 
placidity of that countenance. Innocent as 
a new-born babe was she of the morning pa- 
pers. But was there not a sprinkling of 
common-sense under that drab bonnet, and 
a rare holding on to the natural methods of 
unbiased judgment? President Grant did 
“open the men’s parts’—and why indeed 
should not Mrs. President open ‘‘the wo- 
men’s parts?” 1 could think of several rea- 
sons why she should, and none whatever 
why she should not. To the unsophisticated, 
at least, it would seem that if President 
Grant, the august male head of the nation, 
was the proper person to open the Exhibi- 
tion in general—then Mrs. President Grant, 
the august female head, would have been the 
proper person to open the Woman's build- 
ing, is indeed this department must have a 
separate opening. From the fact that the 
President did declare the Exhibition open, 
one would almost infer that the Women’s 
Pavilion was a more obstinate kind of a 
clam than the rest, which refused to fly open 
widely at the magic touch of the chief of 
the nation. Consequently the Empress of 
Brazil was called in to finish up the perform- 
ance. 

This was, of course, well enough if the 
only object was to get the Pavilion open; 
but since it is the wives who are expected to 
gather up the broken threads and the fag 
ends of their husbands’ labors, since it is 
the wives, who are expected to come in at 
the tail end of affairs generally, would it 
not have been exceedingly proper for Mrs. 
Grant to have assisted, at least, in the ‘‘clos- 
ing scenes” of ‘‘the opening?’ Would it 
not have been a pleasing spectacle to the 
loyal women of the land, if she had post- 
poned her dinner at the editorial mansion, 
come bravely forward, taken off her gloves, 
and pulled the golden cord that set the 

“looms,” over Which her poorer sisters are 
reaping such a plentiful harvest of back- 
aches, ‘‘a clattering’ We confess we can- 
not see why this plain, home-duty should 
have been saddled alone upon the shoulders 
of a foreign ‘‘potentatess.” Even suppos- 
ing that the Exhibition was considered fully 
and entirely opened by the President, and 
that the Woman’s Pavilion was put in the 
lists along with Machinery Hall, even then 
there would be no reasonable excuse for 
Mrs. Grant’s absence. She should at least 
have assisted the Empress, even as her hus- 
band, President Grant, assisted the Emperor 
in the ceremony of setting the machinery 
‘‘a-whirling’ in Machinery Hall. We be- 
lieve in brotherly love, and in sisterly love 
as well, and also in international co-opera- 
tion and good feeling, and we think it would 
have been a proper, if not a lovely sight, to 
have seen the Presidentess of the United 
States and the Empress of the Brazils march 
hand in hand into the Woman’s Palace, trail 
their gorgeous skirts adown the long and 
gayly decorated hall, and pull simultaneous- 
ly the golden cord of the waiting looms. 
This would have been a scene which could 
not have been condensed in ten lines, or 
properly expressed by the word ‘‘simple.” 

That Mrs. Grant’s presence was confident- 
ly expected by the crowd, was evident from 
the fact that quite a number mistook the 
Presidentess of the Pavilion for the Presi- 
dentess of the United States. This was 
another one of those absurd mistakes which 
an unreasoning crowd will make. So far 
from the Presidentess of the nation being 
present, she did not even witness the cere- 
mony from afar off, but was safely sheltered 
in the wide arms of hospitality, while the 
stranger Empress went bravely forth, un- 
aided, afoot and alone, to open the closed 
doors to the anxious, rain-fearing people. 
We are not informed why Presidentess Grant 
did not assist at the opening ceremonies. 
Possibly she was not invited. Had she been 
invited there could have been no reason 
whatever why she should not have per- 
formed that simple ceremony as well as her 
husband. 

We know that the President and the Pres- 
identess are retiring people, who have no 
fondness for speech-making, (at least the 
President has not,) but if the President could 
not shirk his duty in this matter, of course 
the Presidentess could not shirk hers, unless 
it indeed be true that women feel more at 
liberty to lay aside their responsibilities than 
men do. This may possibly be the case. 
Perhaps they have so long been made to be- 
lieve that they have no public duties to per- 
form, that they do not know one when they 
see it. Somewhere in this direction may 
lie the reason why the Presidentess was not 





invited to the opening. Even had she been 
invited she might possibly, under the baleful 
feeling of ‘‘no responsibility,” with which 
we are apt to be afflicted, have felt at liber- 
ty to refuse. This would indeed have been 
a false liberty for even the head of the na- 
tion to have taken. True liberty is that 
which infringes not on the just requirements 
of the people. However the case may be, 
we, as a people, had no right to impose that 
duty upon a foreign power. If the Wo- 
man’s Pavilion could not be fully opened 
by the immense assemblage of men present, 
or by any other device—and if no woman 
in our nation could be found brave and ¢ca- 
pable enough of doing the deed, then we 
should have exclaimed ‘‘Let it remain for- 
ever shut. Let the golden cord dangle idly 
beside the silent looms! Let us wait for 
the opening prayer of Bishop’ Simpson to 
take effect. The Rev. gentleman reminded 
the Lord that this was the women’s first 
effort in this direction, and therefore they 
needed Divine assistance, if not a little more 
elbow-room. 

Let us not despair of the future. The 
first Crystal Palace effort of the men of the 
nation, is now acknowledged to have been 
a superb conglomeration of blunders and 
absurdities. We, like them, shall do better 
next time. Then the questions which pre- 
vent harmonious action among us will be 
settled, and we shall have learned to per- 
form our public duties as bravely as men do, 
At the coming in of true liberty, meekness 
and irresponsibility will retire to the rear, 
and the truly representative women of the 
land will be invited to the front to do some- 
thing more than pull the golden cord which 
sets the looms in motion. It would not be 
at all surprising if they should be allowed 
to touch with their magic fingers the still 
‘more goldener” chord which shall bind the 
nations together in peace and harmony. 

ASENATH COOLEDGE. 

Philade Iphia. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Hoover had just recommenced a 
kindergarten in Washington City. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE and her 
family have just arrived at their home in 
Hartford, for the summer. 

Miss NELLIE BARTLETT, of Boston High 
lands, read before the Reform Club in Ward 
Three, last Monday evening, and gave great 
satisfaction. 

Miss Luxu B. SARGENT and Miss Rutu 
STILSON, pupils in the Melrose High School, 
have won the first and second prizes respec- 
tively, for the best essays on temperance. 

THE COUNTESS, OF CAITHNESS is about to 
publish a work entitled ‘Old Truths ina New 
Light,” aiming to reconcile the teachings 
and revelations of material science with 
the revelations of Scripture and the investi- 
gations of spiritual science. 

Mrs. Lucas, sister of John and Jacob 
Bright, Mrs. Parker, of Dundee, and 
MOTHER STEWART have been selected by 
the women of England as delegates to the 
National Woman’s Temperance Convention. 

Lavy HOLLAND was rather fond of crowd- 
ing her dinner table. Once, when the com- 
pany was already tightly packed, an unex- 
pected guest arrived, and she instantly gave 
her imperious order to Luttrell—generally 
most subservient to her ladyship’s wishes— 
“Luttrell, make room.” ‘It must certainly 
be made,” he answered, ‘‘for it does not ex- 
ist.” 

Mrs. E. E. Hurrer, of Philadelphia, has 
been ‘‘Female Inspector’ of the Soldiers’ 
Orphan Schools, since 1867, and we have no 
doubt has been of great service to the or- 
phan daughters of the State. Thus it ap- 
pears that Pennsylvania has had a woman 
State official for seven years at a salary of 
one thousand dollars per annum and all ex- 
penses paid. 

ANTOINETTE POLK, a daughter of the sol- 
dier-bishop, is the belle par excellence of 
Roman society this winter. She unites in 
herself as many attractions as if all the fair- 
ies had been present at her christening. 
The ‘‘blue blood” of one of the first South- 
ern families; wealth sufficient for worldly 
needs, the beauty of perfect features, and 
a grand classic style; she has the world 
at her feet, and it is ramored that the Prince 
Doria is among her suitors. 

Mrs. BuLL, the wife of Ole Bull, left New 
York recently to join her husband at his 
home in Norway. While Mr. Bull has 
been making his musical tour through Eu- 
rope and Egypt, Mrs. Bull has been residing 
with her parents in this country and spend- 
ing her time in translating a Norwegian 
novel, which will soon be published in Chi- 
cago. They expect to return to this coun- 
try in the autumn. 
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THE FUTURE OF AMERICA. 


The largest audience of the season, in- 
cluding a number of distinguished laymen 
A. Bronson Alcott, of Concord, among 
them, many students, and more than 300 
clergymen, crowded the Meionaon on 
Monday, and the lecture was one of the 
happiest and ablest efforts which Mr. Cook 
has yet made. Guyot's map of the world 
hung on the wall. Except the opening 
paragraphs, the following is a verbatim re- 
port of the address on **American Oppor- 
tunities,” which is to be followed next 
Monday by one on “American Tempta- 
tions,” the two to constitute together a dis- 
cussion of ‘The Church needed by the 


American Future” :— 
It is not commonly known even in culti- 
vated circles that the amount of arable soil 
in North and South America is greater than 
that in Europe, Asia and Africa, taken 
together. Although less than half the size 
of the Old World, the American continent 
contains a greater extent of productive soil. 
This supreme fact is nowhere noticed by 
De Tocqueville; but, astonishing as the as- 
sertions appear that the New World has 
more useful land than the Old, and can, 
therefore, sustain a greater population, we 
shall cease to doubt these suggestive propo- 
sitions if we rise up for a moment In 
thought to a point from which we can see 
both the great lakes and the Amazon; and, 
letting the planet roll beneath us, its green 
and yellow continents set in the illuminate 
emerald and purple and azure of the great 
deep, compare the subtleties of physical 
geography in the two hemispheres, as we 
look down with the eyes of a Humboldt, a 
Ritter, an Agassiz, a Dana and a Guyot. 

I find ten most striking physical contrasts 
between the Old World and the New, and 
all to the advantage of the productive pow- 
er of the soil of America. I am fascinated 
with a rain map of the globe, for it shows 
that my country is on the humid, and there- 
fore the fertile, side of the world. 

1. This continent is narrow. Hence the 
ocean winds water it well. The Old World 
is wide. Hence the ocean winds water it 
joorly. Sahara, Arabia, Persia, Central 

hibet, are almost or wholly rainless. We 
have no Sahara, no Arabia, no Persia. 

2, In the New World the mountain 
chains on the east side of the continent are 
low; in the Old World the mountain chains 
on the east side are high. But the earth 
rolls east; and, therefore, the trade winds 
blow west. The permanent winds of the 
globe, bearing the fertilizing exhalations of 
the ocean, breathe always out of the morn- 
ing. They impinge upon the breast of the 
continents on the side of the sunrise. High 
mountain chains on that side shut oat these 
winds largely from the Old World; low 
mountain chains on that side admit them to 
the New. If the Himalayas and the Moun- 
tains of the Moon stood on the west side of 
Africa, Sahara would cease to be a desert. 
If the Andes stood on the east side of 
South America, the Amazon valley would 
become a desert. A branch of the trade 
wind breathes through the West Indies into 
the Gulf of Mexico and ascends the Missis- 
sipi valley. Guyot says that if that Gulf 
had a chain of mountains on its north side 
as the Mediterranean has, that valley would 
be almost rainless. 

3. As the more important winds blow 
from the east, ours is the continent of wet, 
ocean winds, the Old World of dry land 
winds. It is a dry land wind that makes 
Sahara; and this land wind is made dry by 
the breadth of the Old World and its height 
on the east. Under the tropics, the Old 
World receives seventy-seven inches of 
water by the year: America 115. 

4. The New World, therefore, as Guyot 
has shown, is the humid, the Old World the 
arid, side of the globe. 

5. America, therefore, has great, the 
Old World small, river systems. There is 
no position in which the Mississippi could 
be placed in Europe, south of St. Peters- 
burg, and find room. Join in one current 
the Lena, the Obi, the Amoor, the Yang- 
tsekiang, the Hoang-ho, the Yenisei, the In- 
dus and the Ganges, and these eight principal 
rivers of Asia do not carry to the ocean as 
much water as the Amazon. 

6. America is the continent of fertile plains; 
the Old World that of frozen or scorched 
plains. In the New World, the Mississippi 
and the Amazon traverse plains whose fer- 
tility no other part of the globe can equal; 
but in the Old World the great plain ex- 
tending from Norway to Kamschatka is 
locked in perpetual frost; and that which 
stretches from the western shoulder of Af- 
rica to the heart of Asia is made barren by 
tropical heat. 

America is a concave, the Old World 
a convex, continent. Our mountain chains 
run north and south; those of Asia and Eu- 
rope east and west. Ours have, therefore, 
the sun on both sides, and culture with us 
can climb the mountains; those of the Old 
World have the sun on the south side, and 
on the north are comparatively infertile. 

8. Cooling inlets of the ocean, like the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean sea, are 
found in America under the equator; but 
the hottest regions of the Old World are 
ag em by distance from the ocean. 
The Mediterranean lies too far north to be 
of as much service to the Old World’s fertil- 
ity as the Gulf is to that of the New; and it 
is, besides, shut in by the Alps and Sahara. 

9. America is high and the Old World 
low, under the equator. The table-lands of 
Mexico and of Brazil are comparatively cool, 
although in the tropics; but Sahara is so 
low that it might be, as it ought to be, made 
a navigable sea, by a channel from the Med- 
iterranean or the ocean 

10. The New World is narrow under the 
equator; the Old World is wide there. The 
fertility of the New, therefore, loses less 
than that of the Old by tropical scorching. 
The equator, it is true, hangs under Orion, 
directly above the mouth of the Amazon. 
But the isotherm of greatest heat runs 

through the mouth of the Orinoco. It cuts 
only through the narrow neck of South 
Ameri “a, necklaced by oceans and fanned 
by wet wines; but it burns through Africa 
from tawny shoulder to tawny shoulder, 








each unsprinkled by the dew of the sea. 


Cut out from the 31,000,000 square miles | 


of the Old World and the 15,000,000 of the 
New all mountainous, frozen and arid re- 
gions. The remnant of productive soil, 
scholars say, is about 10,000,000 square 
miles in the Old World and 11,000,000 in 
the New. In America, in this estimate, I 
reject as frozen all territory north of a line 
running through the Straits of Belle Isle, 
the south end of Hudson's Bay and the 
north of Vancouver's Island. I exclude 
the ranges of sterility in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Andes. I omit the dry regions 
east and west of Colorado and on the coasts 
of Chili and Peru. I exclude the sterile 
portions of Patagonia. In the Old World 
I shut out Sahara, great parts of Arabia, 
Persia and central Asia, and northern Rus- 
sia and Siberia. 

Here, then, bursts upon us the greatly 
suggestive and organizing American fact, 
that the New World can sustain a greater 
population than the Old. If it can, proba- 
bly it ultimately will. In this majestic cir- 
cumstance I hear the footfalls of Fate, with 
which it infinitely behooves the dim stir of 
present ages to keep step! Americais yet 
in the gristle. Her soft, young feet, not 
without some stains of bloody dew, have 
wandered so little inland on the continent 
of unexplored American time, that the eter- 
nities, breaking on the shore, kiss them yet 
with spray, out of pity for their infancy. 

Some of us here are young yet, but we 
have seen the population of our country in- 
crease from seventeen to forty millions. 
In this audience are those who may live to 
see it increase from forty to one hundred 
millions. Sir Henry Holland thought that 
America changed so rapidly as to require a 
visit once in five years. It has been proved 
by the experience of the United States that 
a prosperous community, in possession of 
abundance of unoccupied soil and not aided 
by immigration, will double its numbers in 
twenty-five years. The Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lations of the New World, as a whole. 
double once in each quarter of a century, 
But the doubling is now of great and grow- 
ing numbers. The civilized white popula- 
tion of the United States increases at the 
rate of three per cent. annually. De Toc- 
queville calculated that, on a breadth ex- 
tending from the lakes to the Gulf, it ad- 
vanced westward seventeen miles each year; 
and he professed to be profoundedly moved 
by the spectacle of this deluge of men, 
driven on by the hand of God; but the hu- 
man surge moves yet more rapidly now. 
Its progress was little checked by the Revo- 
lution, and not very greatly impeded even 
by the civil war. 

In 1790, the pivotal point or center about 
which all the population of the United 
States would balance, was a little east of 
Baltimore. It has been moving westward; 
in the year of Lincoln’s election it had 
crossed the Ohio; and if its position were, 
as it should be, marked by a blazing star at 
the summit of a monumental shaft, carried 
from time to time towards the setting sun, 
that star would rest now a little east of 
Cincinnati. 

It isa narrow outlook that pauses at a 
time when a continent that can sustain a 
larger population than the Old World shall 
have 100,000,000 people. But, at that date, 
the popular imagination stops. America 
has 84,000,000 of people already. At the 
place where the popular foresight pauses, I 
would begin. 

Suppose that there are 100 million of peo- 
ple in all America in the’year 2000. It would 
not be at all extravagant to suppose that 
there will be that number in 1900; but I 
wish to make my estimate wisely moderate. 
England and Prussia, the most thickly-pop- 
ulated parts of Europe, now increase at the 
rate of more than one per cent. annually. 
But let our emigration fall away; let wars 
storm over our territory from time to time; 
who shall say that our rate of increase, 
now three per cent annually, will in an 
hundred, or two hundred years, not be at 
least equal to that of suffocated England 
and Prussiato-day? Call it less, or only one 
per cent. annually, after the year 2000. 
Even at that per centage of increase we 
should double once each hundred years. 
Stand on this ocean shore. We see the 
curvature of a part of the surface of the 
sea; we know the law of the curve. Carry 
on the are which we can measure; steady 
the imagination on the reason, and project 
the majestic meridians, and bend them in 
and in, until they meet 8000 miles beneath 
your feet, and you feel the globe swim be- 
neath you, afloat in the bosom of Omnipo- 
tence. Thisis the privilege and sublime 
duty of exact science. 

At the ludicrously cautious estimate that 
after the year 2000 our population will in- 
crease only one per cent. annually, or less 
rapidly: than that of England and Prussia 
to-day, and that in the year 2000 all Amer- 
ica, now having 84 millions, will possess 
only 100 millions of inhabitants, we should 
have in 2100, 200 millions; in 2200, 400 mil- 
lions; in 2300, 800 millions: in 2400, 1600 
millions; in 2500, 3200 millions. The capa- 
city of the continent is supposed to be 
equal to the support of 3600 millions. 

Call such numbers extravagant; it is yet 
certain that these calculations fall short of 
those which average German, Scottish and 
English scholarship is now making as to the 
future of America. I am little indebted to 
this foreign discussion, for it seems incau- 
tious. An authority like the very latest 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, just 
issuing from the press, summarizes the best 
investigation Europe has given to this topic 
by these amazing words: ‘If the natural re- 
sources of America were fully developed, 
it would afford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 
of inhabitants, a number nearly five times 
as great as the entire mass of human beings 
now existing upon the globe! What is 
even more surprising, it is not improbable 
that this prodigious population will be in 
existence within three, or at most four, cen- 
turies.” I think these dates unwisely 
chosen. I am aware of but three methods 
of estimating the future of our population. 
We may take as astandard of judgment 
either the capacity of our soil, or the law 
of growth ascertained by our own experi- 
ence, or the law of increase exhibited by 
other parts of the world. Two of these 
methods I have already used; but take the 








last, and to what astonishing results it leads! 
This was the standard employed by De Toc- 
queville. Europe, under the bayonet and 
the cannon-wheel, and the hoofs of wars, 
charging in squadron after squadron; Eu- 
rope, Which sent half the population of 
Germany to death in the thirty years’ war; 
Europe, staggering under a thousand imped 
iments inherited from the Middle Ages, and 
unknown and likely to remain unknown in 
America; Europe, from Charlemagne to 
Napoleon, smitten, seared, peeled and sliced, 
has yet attained an average population of 
eighty inhabitants to the square mile. Will 
America have a harder fate in the next than 
Europe has had in the last ten centuries? 
What shall hinder all America from ulti- 
mately having as large an average popula- 
tion as all Europe? But we have fifteen 
millions of square miles and Europe only 
three. Look forward, then, to a population 
in America equal to the average of that of 
Europe, that is, to twelve hundred millions. 

With whatever telescope I sweep the 
horizon, I, for one, stand in awe. I set no 
dates. I seek to establish approximately no 
definite numbers. I assert only that Amer- 
ica can sustain a larger population than 
Europe, Asia and Africa taken together; 
that since it can, probably it ultimately will; 
that we may expect as large an average 
population as Europe now possesses; that 
America is, therefore, yet in its infancy; 
that for these immense numbers of the hu- 
man family we stand in trust; and that the 
age, therefore, has not yet ceased to be a 
crisis 

It would have been worth something at 
Thermopyl to have foreseen Salamis; and 
at Austerlitz, Sedan; and at Runnymede, 
America. It would have been worth some- 
thing to Paul, when he went out of the 
Ostian gate to die, to have foreseen Constan- 
tine, and Augustine, and Luther, and 
churches on which the sun never sets. It 
would have been worth something at the 
parting from Delft Haven, or among the se- 
creted graves on Plymouth Hill, to have 
foreseen the savages shut up behind the 
Mississippi, and church-bells mingling their 
murmurs with the Pacific seas. But, un- 
doubtedly, God’s plans for the future areas 
majestic as those for the past; and so it 
ought to be worth something now to foresee 
what can be in America, and, therefore, 
probably will be; and to go out far in the 
dark beneath the Wing under which ages and 
eternities brood, for we know that the Wing 
is there, even in the dark.— Boston Aacertiser. 
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SCIENCE FOR WOMEN. 








For centuries the belief has prevailed 
that millions can live upon one kind of 
food. That what is good for Miss A. is 
equally good for all, from Miss A. to Miss 
Z. When a little boy opens his wondering 
eyes upon the new world, what great possi- 
bilities are revealed to his fond relatives! 
They see in hima statesman, a successful 
merchant, an honorable citizen—everything 
that is promising. The dear, old grand- 
mother and the indulgent aunt even believe 
that the President’s chair is only waiting 
for him, to be well filled. 

When a little girl, however, opens her 
bright eyes to the sunlight, there is not such 
a variety of opinions concerning her possi- 
ble future. One career is marked out. It 
is not essentially different from that of 
other little girls. The friends see her, 
while yet a child, becoming a young wo- 
man; ‘‘finishing her education” away from 
home; ‘‘coming out” as if she had not 
been in society ever since she rode to the 
‘one-year-old baby party,” and bore off the 
palm for good nature; marrying at last, be- 
fore any corners are turned—fortunately 
for her. This is the culminating point. 
The father sees himself lavishing his wealth 
upon the wedding outfit; the friends upon 
wedding gifts. The last chapter in the 
story is told, and ‘‘The Finis” and a blank 
page follows. 

The studies which this girl baby is to 
pursue are as well known now as when 
eighteen years have passed. ‘‘The accom- 
plishments” must be considered first and 
last, whatever else may suffer. Music, 
French, Drawing, with fine sewing, wax 
flowers, and worsted work for spare mo- 
ments, is the course laid out for this little 
child. 

Now I am well aware that any one of the 
first named requirements, when really ac- 
quired, afford great enjoyment through life. 
The only reason they so often give no 
pleasure, is because all women are not born 
to be musicians or artists, any more than all 
men are destined to be orators, When a 
girl sits down with a groan to draw a 
child’s face, and rises rejoicing when the 
task is finished, it is not strange that the 
picture before her has a melancholy ex- 
pression. When one who has studied 
French for years reads a page, and only 
leaves a query in the mind of the listener, 
whether he has heard a modern or a Babel 
tongue, it is pretty evident that this young 
woman cares for something more than for 
French. 

Not many years ago, some one, whose 
saneness must have been questioned, con- 
ceived the idea that different constitutions 
require different kinds of nourishment; 
that what would cause Miss A. to thrive 
might kill Miss Z. ‘Do not clip the wings 
of art,” said this one, ‘‘let them expand, but 
let other wings grow and expand also. 
Ten little girls in ten small cradles were 
never destined to walk in one direction, but 
in ten.” 

Occasionally this theory has been carried 
into practice. We have seen, as a couse- 
quence, mathematics brought to the math- 





ematical mind, science to the scientifically 
inclined, music to the musical taste, book- 


keeping and banking to practical business 
talent. In these cases, when the natural 
bent has not been thwarted, there has been 
as great individuality in the daughters us in 
the sons. At present there is a marked 
tendency on the part of young women to 
enter upon scientific pursuits. Their zeal 
bespeaks a long felt want, and guarantees 
good results. It isan encouraging sign of 
the times. There is no period of a woman's 
life when the study of a science may not be 
a source of inspiration. The teacher knows 
where to look for bright eyes and animated 
faces—it is in her little Botany class, 
Every morning the young enthusiasts come 
trooping in, with hands full of violets and 
innocence, dandelions and lilies—all are 
beautiful. The hard work, so difficult for 
older students, are quickly mastered in the 
proud consciousness of knowing a great 
deal, and awe-inspiring their less learned 
companions. Ah! the vastness of a child’s 
knowledge works miracles. 

The teacher who draws the attention of 
her pupils to the rocks and minerals around 
them, is very sure to have daily offerings of 
stone laid upon her desk. No matter if 
they are all quartz and limestone, the little 
girl explains to her classmate that you can 
always tell them apart, ‘‘because limestone 
hisses, while quartz keeps still, and they 
never make a mistake.”’ 

Young women who care little for that 
social régime which demands their time 
without giving them genuine satisfaction in 
return, can take a pure delight in the society 
of rocks and flowers. The old can grow 
young in the fresh life, and the new truth 
which is continually revealed as the human 
mind develops, and renders possible a more 
perfect interpretation of nature. <A beauti- 
ful illustration of this is seen in an aged lady 
now living. Having a great fondness for 
flowers, she cultivated the science of Bot- 
any, and analyzed every one that came in 
her way. For six or seven years she has 
been blind; yet her love for the beautiful, 
guiding her fingers and making more deli- 
cate her sense of touch, still enables her to 
help the young in their analysis, while she 
herself is never alone as long as the flowers 
last. 

For obvious reasons, Botany was the first 
science chosen by young women. The dif- 
ficulties attending the study of Geology and 
its kindred sciences were long thought to 
be insurmountable, though now gradually 
disappearing. Let no young woman who 
applies to become a member of this or that 
class be deterred, if shé is told that ‘‘no 
ladies will on any account be admitted.” 
Let her remember the advice of that father 
to his son, ‘‘Be sure and take all that you 
can get, my child.” If she seeks in ob- 
scure corners she will discover many silent 
workers. She will find that women are going 
upon geological excursions, as well as shop- 
ping trips; that they are enriching their 
sabinets by specimens obtained from rocks 
in place; are making original investigations, 
and, occasionally, a discovery, notwith- 
standing the law of the centuries says some- 
thing about its being impossible. The op- 
portunities Massachusetts offers to young 
women for obtaining theoretical knowledge 
are ample, but for its practical application, 
they are meagre. Yet when we think of 
the obstacles that Mrs. Somerville encoun- 
tered, which only her zeal and indomitable 
will could have overcome, we feel as if we 
should say vast instead of ‘‘meagre.”’ It is 
not for us, however, to judge by the stand- 
ard of the past. The present has its own, 
which alone vitally concerns us. The sci- 
entific standard of Massachusetts is high, 
and reflects honor upon the State. Let us 
see what are the means for its attainment 
in the case of young women. The text- 
book instruction which girls receive at our 
public and private schools, accompanied by 
more or less object and experimental teach- 
ing, creates a thirst for more extended and 
practical knowledge, and we soon hear the 
question asked, ‘‘Where can this be ob- 
tained?” 

First, we answer, through books and lec- 
tures. There never was a time when sci- 
entific works were strewn broadcast as now. 
The seeker can purchase them at a compar- 
atively low price, or find them in some of 
the libraries to which she has access. The 
courses of free lectures, such as Boston 
furnishes through the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, the Natural History Society, and the 
Lowell Institute, are valuable aids. 

Second, through museums. We have the 
Natural History Room open two days of 
each week. For several weeks past the 
question of admitting women to member- 
ship upon the same conditions as men, has 
been before the Society. When favorably 
decided, as it is already reported to have 
been, women will have access, for the first 
time, to the valuable collections and scien- 
entific library, whenever they may desire. 
At Cambridge, we have Agassiz’s Museum 
open every week-day. In Western Massa- 
chusetts the Ichnological cabinet of Amherst 
College, and the Mineralogical collection, 
unsurpassed by any in the State, are open 
several hours of each week. 

Third, we have the Summer Classes in 
Botany at Harvard, and Chemistry and Dr. 
Packard’s course in Zoology at Salem. 


The former admit those who find it possi- 
ble to devote six weeks of July and August 
to study. 





Fourth, we are aided by ‘“‘The Society 
for Helping Students at Home.” Since 
this organization was formed, three years 
ago, the number of scientific students has 
increased from two to between forty and 
fifty. The young woman in the South and 
West need not drop her favorite science 
now, because circumstonces keep her at 
home. 

Fifth, ‘‘The Teachers’ School of Science,” 
organized in the winter of '74-75, through 
the liberality of Mr. John Cummings, js 
doing a great deal, both directly and in- 
directly. Its one hundred members are 
learning, through specimens and excursions. 
what only nature herself can teach. 

Sixth, we have the classes of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, which meets twice a 
week during the winter. 

These are Woman's greatest opportuni- 
ties for scientific research; yet it is not by 
these only that the standard ot Massachu- 
setts has become what it is, nor are they such 
as have developed most of our scientists, 
No one can go through the laboratories of 
an institution of learning, and see the stu- 
dents at work with all the needtul materials 
around them, with costly and most delicate 
apparatus at their command, without feel- 
ing that lectures, and summer or winter 
classes, however valuable they may be, are 
not and never can be equal to a two or four 
years’ systematic course. For laying a 
good foundation in Geology, Mineralogy, 
as well as Chemistry, none of the oppor- 
tunities that | have mentioned can compare 
with a year of Qualitative and another of 
Quantitative Analysis. The student who 
determines for himself the constituent parts 
of a mineral, ascertains the weight of each 
by scales that can detect the six hundredth 
part of a postage stamp, must know more 
than one who learns these resulis from the 
lips of a lecturer. We do not wonder that 
the young woman who wishes to make a 
specialty of her science, goes away trom 
these workrooms disheartened. One is sat- 
stied with crumbs at a crumb repast, but 
no one is, or ought to be, when the table is 
loaded with viands. 

I have not spoken of Boston University, 
for the reason that it properly stands alone, 
representing Woman's advantage in the 
future more fairly than in the present. 
Three years ago, it started upon a broad 
basis—so broad that success was rendered 
inevitable. Until it has laboratories of its 
own, it offers those of the Institute of 
Technology to its scientific class. Fortu- 
nately, we are a people whose boundary 
lines are never unalterably fixed. As, 
month by month, the future becomes our 
own, these lines recede and the narrow 
limits enlarge. Already the Woman's Edu- 
cation Association has plans for fitting up 
a laboratory in one end of the gymnasium 
of the Institute of Technology. Two thou- 
sand dollars are required for the purpose, 
seventeen hundred of which are already 
raised. <A lady is to purchase the appar- 
atus, in Europe, this summer, and it is 
hoped that the laboratory will be ready by 
autumn. 

Slowly yet surely the time is coming 
when, the opportunities being equal, Wo- 
man’s work can be judged as George Eliot 
wishes hers to be, not as a woman's only, 
but according to that standard which hu- 
manity raises and improves from age to 
age. JEAN ARNOLD. 

Cambridge, Mass, 
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* 
WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Mr. George William Curtis has delivered 
at Chickering Hall, for the benefit of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, a 
lecture on ‘‘Women in the Old Time and 
the New.” The audience quite filled the 
hall, and found much to enjoy and applaud 
in the discourse. Fully half were ladies. 
Mr. Curtis was heartily greeted, and began 
with a sociable and genial air to pull down 
any existing superstition concerning the su- 
preme goodness of the good old times. He 
found heroes as good as the old ones in the 
common chronicle of the newspapers. One 
was Engineer Simmons, of the Hudson Riv- 
er Railroad, who ran his detached engine 
into a wrecked bridge to save the train be 
hind. ‘‘The brave Roman Horatius,” said 
Mr. Curtis, ‘‘clasps his hand to-night in Par- 
adise. I read,” he continued, ‘‘of the gild- 
ed youth of Greece. I look from my win- 
dow and see Alcibiades sauntering down 
town. I pass a glittering carriage in the 
park. Not know that carriage? Why it is 
Judas Iscariot, who betrays his master, tak- 
ing his evening drive, and we all bow pro- 
foundly as he passes by. In the evening I 
go out among the crowds, and while I find 
Penelope faithful to her Ulysses, I cannot 
but see little butterfly Titania fondly em- 
bracing the jackasses ears of her beloved 
Bottom.” 

Mr. Curtis went on to quote an amiable 
paper of Dick Steele’s in the TZatler con- 
cerning the immense volume and grandeur 
of a certain modish petticoat, and other- 
wise to assure the men that the ladies with 
them were not more extravagant than their 
grandmothers’ great-grandmothers. ‘‘Why, 
we see political corruption all around us,” 
he continued, ‘‘and we justly fear that it 
may consume the very moral foundations 
upon which alone our Government, like all 
governments, securely rests. I have seen a 
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man in the lobby of the Legislature pull 
out a handful of bank-bills, brandish them 
openly in his hands and say, “That makes 
the laws! It is not the men in there. This 
moves those men,’ and while I winced I re- 
membered that a century ago a British King 
and his Ministers bought members of Par- 
liament as they bought meat in the market. 
I heard a member of Parliament say that 
he had no more influence in the appoint- 
ment of any Government clerk than the 
Americans to whom he was speaking; nor 
shall we ever lay a trulyeffective hand at 
the root of our own political corruption 
until the grace of God and the will of the 
people shall speed the day when every 
American Senator and Representative can 
truly say the same thing.” 

Mr. Curtis began then to discuss the pres- 
ent position of woman, illustrating it by 
contrasts with the Greek suspicion that an 
accomplished woman was an immorality, 
and Pericles’s dictum that the greatest glory 
of a woman was not to be talked of among 
men either for good or for evil. Dean Swift’s 
notion of a lady eligible for marriage and 
some other English incidents brought the 
lecturer to afunny picture of dismay in the 
Boston Common Council sixty years ago, 
when, after three years of discussion, it had 
been decided to open for girls a high school 
just like the boys’ high school. ‘The con- 
sequences,” said Mr. Curtis, ‘‘were de- 
plorable to the utmost degree. With the 
most reckless and shameless thirst for 
knowledge, the girls of Boston, on the open- 
ing day, actually besieged the doors and 
crowded in. The City Fathers, like one of 
the Barnacle family, were astounded at these 
fellahs of the othah sex who wanted to know, 
you know. The Mayor, at his wit’s end, 
exclaimed to the Aldermen: ‘Why, gentle- 
men, 286 candidates presented themselves 
for admission; while the applications by boys 
never have exceeded ninety!’ Such immod- 
est zeal for knowledge was preposterous— 
it was monstrous! ‘What if they should de- 
mand to study Latin and Greek. Suppose, 
suppose, gentlemen,’ (I can see one of those 
gentlemen rising to address the Chair) ‘Sup- 
pose, suppose that Boston women should 
come to know more—than—Boston men! 
Suppose, oh suppose, Mr. President, there 
should be a board of alderwomen instead of 
aldermen!’ Asa good old deacon used to 
say, ‘Suppose, suppose, fellow-sinners, you 
should wake up inthe morning and find 
yourselves dead? What would you say 
then?’ ” 

After laughing pleasantly at the ‘‘woman’s 
sphere” people, Mr. Curtis closed by saying 
that the tide was coming in, and women 
were to have their first chance to choose for 
themselves and prove what their individual 
spheres in truth were. Before he closed, 
however, he ministered to the delight of the 
audience once more by suddenly telling all 
the Romeos therein with their hands on the 
chairs ot the Juliets where they ought not 
to be, that they were whispering as they 
ought not, something like this: ‘“‘Oh, Juliet, 
Juliet, let that man on the platform say what 
he chooses. I know what youare made for, 

** ‘Made to eat strawberries, sugar and cream, 
To sit on a cushion and sew up a seam.’ ” 

Whether Romeo was doing what Mr. Cur- 
tis supposed, or only had done so, or might 
do it, both he and Juliet were tickled and 
resumed their laughing, when, just as they 
had got through, Mr. Curtis observed, with 
keen smiles, that ‘now of course Romeo 
has withdrawn his hand.” — New York 

World. 
oe 


WOMEN AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM, 


Mrs. Caroline H. Dall writes to the Vew 
Age from Washington the following inter- 
esting facts and suggestion :— 

I wish that the various States would have 
the good sense to appoint Committees of 
Six, half men and half women, who know 
nothing of politics, to come down here and 
see how their business is done. I used to 
think that the world moved on wheels of 
honesty, or at least was regulated by a main 
spring that could be trusted; but I defy the 
most fanatical optimist to keep that faith 
steadily, in the city of Washington, provid- 
ed he have open and intelligent eyes. 

The appropriations have run short; there- 
fore it is necessary to dismiss a certain num- 
ber of clerks. How did the appropriations 
run short? In a certain department Con- 
gress voted the salaries of twelve hundred 
women for one year. Congressional influ- 
ence, largely in the interest of vice or rebel- 
lion, crowded two thousand women into 
that department, or, more plainly, added 
eight hundred women to the regular force. 
Of course the year’s supply would not cover 
much more than six months. 

It is necessary to dismiss some of them. 
Is any one so ignorant as to suppose that 
the incompetent or inexperienced hands 
will be first dismissed? No indeed! The 
women who are unwilling to work are just 
the women to fortify themselves with the 
good-will of Congressmen; and they stay. 
In both the Patent Office and the Treasury 
public business is already impeded by the 
loss of experienced hands. 

In the Quartermaster’s Office sits a wo- 
man, the mother of two sons already old 
enough to support her. She was an old 
pupil of mine, and I know her incompeten- 
cy well. She cannot write a tolerable hand, 
and has probably never written ten lines in 
any one day since she was appointed. She 
has been in office six years. Her husband 
Was a boon companion of President Grant 
In the days it is best to forget. By person- 
al application to the President, this un- 
worthy woman secured a promotion over 
the head of a faithful worker, mother of 





four young children. 

_ Yesterday morning the idle creature came 
in a flutter to her desk. ~‘I have been to the 
White House,” said she, fanning herself. 
‘‘What for?” asked the niece of Commodore 
Paulding. “Oh, to get a citizen appoint- 
ment in the army for my second son ;”—the 
first, having failed at West Point, had al- 
ready been provided for. 

“And did you get it?” asked her indig- 
nant questioner. 

“Yes, and I am safe, too. I told the 
President that these Boards of Investiga- 
tion worried me, and he said, ‘Don't fear: 
whatever happens to the rest, you shall lose 
nothing.’ ”’ 

‘Good God!” cried an overtasked woman 
near her, ‘‘are faithfulness and real necessi- 
ty to go for nothing? Louisa, you have 
not written ten pages since you came to the 
oftice!” 

“IT don’t care whether I have written ten 
lines,” was the reply. ‘The Government 
owes me more than it can pay.” 

*‘How?” . 

‘Did not my father and brothers die in 
the public service?” 

‘‘And were they not paid while they lived, 
and don’t you draw your pension now?” 

‘There are things for which money can- 
not pay,” replied the creature, simpering. 

Yesterday, also, a lady came over from 
Georgetown, to a widow of one of our Ital- 
ian consuls—loyal, hard-working, and cul- 
tivated. She is seventy years of age, has 
lost her all, and until lately was supported 
by the labor of two daughters, in one of 
the departments,—one of these daughters 
the widow of a Union officer with four 
children. 

“Can you tell me where to find good 
board for two ladies going into the Treasu- 
ry?” said the Georgetown lady. 

“Going into the Treasury!” said the poor 
woman, ‘‘why, even my daughter is fur- 
loughed, and the whole force will soon be 
broken down.” 

‘They are daughters of a rebel officer,” 
said the lady, ‘‘and a Democratic Senator 
has given them their places.” 

So it will be seen that while the work of 
dismissal goes noisily on, the work of ‘re- 
placing with inexperienced and mostly un- 
suitable hands goes on as quietly. This in- 
stance is only one of many. I give this be- 
cause 1 can prove it in detail. But let us 
suppose that this did not occur; that dismis- 
sals meant permanent reduction of force. 
Is any one in New England so ignorant as 
to think that this is real economy, instead 
of a low bid for popular favor? 

It is already whispered in the city, that, 
the moment the Democrats come into pow- 
er, Arlington is pledged to the widow of 
General Lee; and the bones of eleven thou- 
sand faithful soldiers are to be moved, to 
satisfy a woman who will never ‘‘stand un- 
der the stars and stripes.” 

— Follow me into the Patent Office, 
where my own eyes have seen, and my own 
ears have just heard, what follows: 

The Patent Office sends to the Centen- 
nial its superb models; files of its papers 
and books to show its methods of doing 
business; draughts by its best artists; and 
tracings by the women who do its most 
profitable work... . 

Women are employed in this department, 
to make original drawings; to trace these 
drawings on oiled muslin to be sent to the 
lithographer; in sorting and pasting to- 
gether prints and specifications. They re- 
ceive from four hundred and thirty dollars 
a year to one thousand. One or two wo- 
men, in charge of numbers of employees, 
have twelve hundred. The work here, like 
all the Government work I have seen, in- 


‘volves the necessity of frequent pause. 


The strain on eyes and nerves is such that 
it must be broken nowand then. The over- 
seers do not interfere when one of the wo- 
men rests for a few moments; and as it is 
not possible to tell when the rest is required, 
they want workers whose honor may be 
trusted. 

The women who paste the lithograph of 
a model to the printed specification have 
four hundred and thirty dollars a year. A 
single specification, with the accompanying 
lithograph, costs the Government three 
mills. ‘This sells for ten cents, and saves 
the purchaser, on the most trivial patent 
one dollar and forty cents, which he would 
have to pay for the cheapest drawing. In- 
ventors, and others interested, supply them- 
selves with a sort of blank ticket, at one 
dollar and twelve and a half cents a dozen, 
When they want a certain specification on 
the catalogue, they fill out the ticket as they 
would a check, send it to the office, and get 
what they need by the return mail. When 
the cost of the ticket and the mailing is 
added to the cost of the specification, there 
remains a clear gain to the Government of 
six or seven cents on each delivery. These 
deliveries are peremptory and steadily in 
creasing. In March, last year, the average 
number of specifications sent out monthly 
was supposed to be sixteen hundred. In 
March last past, thirty-four hundred and 
thirty-eight were sent out, and the Patent 
Office paid into the United States Treasury 
last year, eight hundred and eighty-six 
thousand nine hundred and nine dollars, 
If not interfered with, it expects to pay 
over at least a million in the coming fiscal 
year. 

Now would you not think that the mem- 
bers of Congress ought to find out, before 
they vote to reduce the hands in a depart- 
ment, whether said hands are making mon- 
ey or spending it? But this they did not 
do. Comparatively few hands have yet 
been discharged from this office, but the 
Treasury has lost money by those that 
went. Old and competent hands have been 
discharged, and replaced by incompetent 
beginners. But the public, who need and 
use this office as they do no other under 
Government, will soon set this right by their 
clamor. It will involve, however, much 
loss of time, and suffering to the helpless 


“women. 


Mr. Bristow seems to be the one honest 
officer in charge of government affairs. 
Yet even under his eye shameless things go 
on. Understand, before I go into details, 
that I acknowledge what I here complain 
of to be part of the Government routine in 
every department. I do not lay the evil to 
Secretary Bristow’s charge; but 1 do blame 





him for not exposing it, protesting against 
it, and inaugurating a reform. wiht 

The appropriations fall short; I have al- 
ready told you why. Some women must 
be furloughed, if not dismissed. During 
furloughs they receive no pay; but the Sec- 
retary of a Department is not allowed to 
diminish, by so much as one mill, the sal- 
ary of any of his clerks, nor can he allow 
to any more than thirty days’ rest in the 
year. 

What happens to the furloughed women? 
To shield the Congressmen who press too 
many hands into the Department, to pro- 
tect the Secretary who must withhold their 
just pay, a blank request for ‘‘leave of ab- 
sence without pay” is handed to each wo- 
man, and she is forced to sign this appar- 
ently voluntary request! 

I would not do it for all the secretaries 
and offices in the universe!” I exclaimed 
with indignation, when I first understood it. 

“What can I do with four children to 
feed?” was the reply. 

It seems to me that the newspapers should 
take up these matters. As soon as an hon- 
est committee should attempt to investi- 
gate, I know that a thousand worse things 
will appear; but don’t tell me the greater 
includes the less, and this is not worth talk- 
ing about. The greater may hide the less. 
The less will always reveal the greater. 1 
feel ashamed to live, as I walk through 
these departments, and see through the 
‘ways that are so dark and the tricks that 
are so vain.” 

It is perfectly clear to me that no Con- 
gressman or President should have the 
power of appointing clerks. The heads of 
departments should advertise for the force 
they need. Each woman should pass a 
practical examination, and there should 
be a committee to confirm appointments 
and make sure that the country is not sad- 
dled with the support of unnecessary 
clerks. I say the applicants shoul¢ stand a 
practical examination bearing some relation 
to the work they are to do. I was shown 
a question on one of the old Civil Service 
papers, which was only an unmanly trap, 
and which lost a nervous but highly compe- 
tent clerk her expected promotion. It was 
this :—‘‘Write down eleven thousand, eleven 
hundred, and eleven.”” The answer— 

11000 
1100 
11 


12111—could hardly have been antic- 
ipated by a straightforward mind. 
CAROLINE H, DALu, 





-HUMOROUS. — 


A Philadelphia woman swore that her 
husband’s conduct was enough to ‘‘irrigate 
an angel.” 





Generous Shoe-Black (to colored gentle- 
man). ‘Better ’ave ‘em done, Sir; I'll 
touch up yer face, too, for the same, Sir!” 


Old Bachelor Sneer would like to know 
what kind of a broom the young woman in 
the last new novel used when she swept 
back the raven ringlets from her classic 
brow. 


A Hebrew gentleman had a legacy left to 
him, but it was hampered with an unfortu- 
nate condition, which he hastened to an- 
nounce to asympathizing friend. The sum 
was $10,000, but half the sum, according to 
the testator’s wishes, was to be placed in his 
coffin and buried with him. Was there 
ever such a waste of good money? But the 
sympathizer was equal to the occasion. 
‘Where is the money now?” he asked, and 
was told, ‘‘In the bank.” ‘‘All right,” he 
said; ‘‘you write a check for $5000 and put 
it in the old boy’s coffin, drawn to order.” 
That young man ought to get on in the 
world. 


It was a Scotch woman who said that a 
butcher of her town only killed half a beast 
at a time. It wasa Dutchman who said 
that a pig had no marks on his ears except 
a short tail. It was a British magistrate 
who, being told by a vagabond that he was 
not married, responded: ‘‘That’s a good 
thing for your wife.” It was an English 
reporter who stated that at a meeting of the 
Ethnological Society there were casts of the 
skull of an individual at different periods 
of adult life, to show the changes produced 
in ten years, though Dean Swift certainly 
mentions two skulls preserved in Ireland, 
one of a person when he was a boy and the 
other of the same person when he grew to 
be aman. It was a Portuguese mayor who 
enumerated among the marks by which the 
body of a drowned man might be identified 
when found ‘‘a marked impediment in 
speech.” It was a Frenchman, the famous 
Carlino, who, contentedly laying his head 
upon a large stone jar for a pillow, replied, 
to one who inquired if it was not rather 
hard: ‘‘Not at all, for I have stuffed it with 
hay.” It was an American lecturer who 
solemnly said, one evening: ‘‘Parents, you 
may have children; or, if not, your daugh- 
ters may have.” 


CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 
CROQUET! 


Buy direct of the Manufacturers! 
Prices greatly reduced, 
‘ "1 SVEN DLNT TE 
LE C ERC LE. 
The companion to Croquet—$3.00 a set or LeCercle 
and Croquet combined, (two games in one) for $5.00. 


Send for circular. Cue alleys seven feet long, price 
reduced one-half. 


The Centennial Pistol, 
(no danger) just what every boy wants, 75 cents. 
The Target Air Pistol, $1.50, 
D. B. BROOKS. & CO., at the music store of J. C 


HAYNES & CO., 33 Court Street, Boston. 
2K3teow 











cle which at once imparts a rich 
and royal lustre lasting twice the 
time of any other stove dressing 
in existence. 
This polish being in paste 
form, is at all times ready for 4 T 
use. Saves time, labor, and the MOON 
two great annoyances to which 
all other } gs are sub- 
ject, viz: dust and smell. Also 
preserves the iron. One trial 
will be a sufficient guarantee for 
its continued use, and the most -, ~ > 
skeptical will at once acknowl- ST¢ YV BK 
edge it superior to all other pol-™ 
ishes in the market; it will last 
longer than any of the dusty, 
offensive, solid polishes that 
cause so much time and trouble 
. ~ = ~y the soiling of your ' ~—r 
hands, and you have no dishes (/ LO 
lying around the kitchen. = J Sd. 
Ask your grocer for it. Ask 
your stove dealer for it. Ask all 
furniture dealers for it. 


Agents Wanted, 
From 83.00 to $5.00 per day 
made easily. 
Send 10 centsand stamp for samples. 


Address Ure Chemical Company, 138 Harriso 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 3m15 


Meciendteahy prepared ar 1 LV ER 





YOUNG LADY wishes a situation for the sum- 

4 \mer where piano lessons will be taken in ex- 
change for board. She has had experience, and is ca- 
pable of teaching advanced pupils. Good references. 
Address 8. E. G. Hyde Park. 4w20 


WOR K AN 1) \| ON E y Our new meth- 
: 4 pl Nia hs od of introduc- 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
pie best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
12m13 





A French Discourse is delivered every Sun- 
day, by Rev. Narcisse Cyr, in the Christian Associa- 
tion Hall, corner of Tremont and Eliot St., at 2.45. 
All interested invited. 


OLD-FASHIONED COMBS 


can be made over into new and modern styles. We 
reweld and repolish broken combs, supply tgeth or 
arts missing, and make the same practically new. 
nformation if desired will be given by mail. 


Cc. D. Waterman & Co., 


4w22 420 Washington St., Boston. 





10 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
years’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer ef ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
ext References in every State in the Union, 
. B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
"Collections throughout the West a specialty. 
47wl 


Probate Confiscation and the Unjust Laws 
which Govern Women, by Mrs. J. W. Stow. A 
book of two hundred and fifty pages (12 mo) printed 
on tinted paper, and handsomely bound in cloth with 
a lithographic frontispiece of the author. Price two 
dollars. Sold by subscription only. 

Send post-office draft to Mrs. Stow, 1018 Stockton 
Street, San Francisco. 





W K CAN'T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad 
’ 4 dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
them all for 10 cts. and stamp. A large spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter St., Boston, Mass 
3m13 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS. M. A. WHITAKER, 
NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


(2 Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Bos 
1 


M ton, 
Mass, a 


ys 


R E To all who send me 35 cts for 
{ 50 of my fine Visiting Cards, 
I will send a 20-column paper 1 year free, Sample of 
Cards and paper for stamp. G. B, ULLMAN, 12 Win- 


Beautify your Homes! 


Fancy Flower Pots, 





uspausy 
Hanging 





Terra Cotta Ware, 
BEVERLY POTTERY 


Antiquarian Ware, &c, 


Just received, a large assortment in great variety of 
styles, which we offer at low prices, 

“Any person of taste and refinement delights in 
making his home attractive, and whatever serves to 
heighten the enjoyments of home must be worthy of 
encouragement and culture.”’ 

Also, the largest manufacturers of 


VITRIFIED, GLAZED 
Drain and Sewer Pipe, 


in New England, which we warrant to be unequaled, 
and by recent tests the strongest, in the market. 


PORTLAND STONE WARE CO., 


50 KILBY STREET ahi 
{00 FEDERAL STREET, BOStOn, 
GEO. C. DUNNE, Gen Agent. 4w21 8 








The ONLY PLACE in Boston where EVERY 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be found. 


Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and opened 
an office at 293 Tremont Street, where he 
hopes to receive the patronage of his old friends, 
‘atients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment, 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m14 


Electricity. 

ry v r 

Mrs. Dr. TUCK 
Isa thorough Electrician, using the lately improved 
six-current Battery, applying Electricity successfully, 
according to the late French System. Examines pa- 
tients by the Electrical Cranial Diagnosis, which nev- 
er fails to disclose the whole condition of the human 
system thereby detecting every obscure form of dis- 
ease. It is fast superceding all other methods, es- 
pecially in chronic diseases. Electricity is nearly a 
specific for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Paralysis, Kidney 
rouble, Inaction of the Liver etc. Electricity gives 
strength and assists nature to recuperate. Office 28 

Winter St., Room 16, Boston. 


t2@°The Dr. has introduced The Health Lift 
Cure into her Office Practice. 


A Place to Rest! 


’ 
DR. TUCK’S 
, ‘ ‘ 7 sry. ‘ 

HYGIENIC RETREAT. 
Fifteen miles from Boston, will be opened the com- 
ing season, for Boarders, instead of Patients. (Inva- 
lids accommodated, if they do not require much 
treatment.) Gentlemen and Ladies availing them- 
selves of this pleasant Summer Retreat, will find many 
conveniences and games indoors, swings, croquet- 
grounds, stretchers &c., outdoors. Six trains to Bos- 
ton daily. Three minutes’ walk to depot. Plain or 
fancy food as mer be desired. 

yy Poe Mrs. D. Tuck, 28 Winter Street, or South 
Weymouth, Mass. 3m11. 


DENTOPHILE! 


Cleansing and Preserving the Teeth. 


“Pure, pleasant, effective.”"— The Golden Rule. 
“Really a superior article.”"—Sifolk County Jour- 














na, 

“Free from injurious substances.,'— Daily Evening 
Traveller. 

“One of the best articles in the market,’’—Boston 
Hvening Transcript. 


Prepared by D. G. STRAWN 


Practical Dentist, 
2279 Washington Street, Boston. 
(2 For sale by al! Druggists. 8m16 


Madame FOY’S 
Corset skirt Supporter. 


Increases in Popularity 


qweey year and 

For HEALTH, COMFORT and 
STYLE is acknowledged THE 
BEST ARTICLE of the kind ever 
made. 

For sale by all leading jobbers 
and retailers. Beware of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
MANUFACTUERD SOLELY BY 

FOY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. _ 








~ LADIES 
Call at Storer’s Bleachery 


673 Washington Street opposite Beach, and have your 
Straw, Leghorn, Felt, Neapolitan and Chip Hats made 
into the latest styles. One flight only. 12 
’ 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 

The Lord’s Prayer has been made the subject of an 
elaborate and costly stone Engraving (Size 22x26); it 
consists of the Lord’s Prayer, embellished with over 
one hundred symbols and emblems of the most fitting 
and appropriate character; these symbols and em- 
blems are decorated with the finest and most exquis- 
ite work that it is possible for an artist to do. he 
artist, Hermann Claussen, whose name is known 
throughout the world, has faithfully and with seem- 
ingly supernatural imagination and skill engraved the 
imaginary scenes of heaven in its resplendent beauty 
and glory; the Angels, Cherubs, and the Throne of 
God iteelf has been cut in figures of matchless gran- 
deur and beauty. 

SAMPLES BY MAIL 50 cts, 

Descriptive circular free. AGENTS WANTED 

Address G. B. ULLMAN & CO., 
12 Winter St., Boston Mass. 8m13 
WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 

Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
aprocess by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call, 

aldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. R. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


N.A. MOSES & CO., 


DEALER IN 


FINE BOOTS 
SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 





McCOMBER LAST. 


Goods made to order at Short Notice. 


412 WASHINGTON STREET. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
3m13 


CORTICELLI 
SILK AND TWIST 


Should be kept for sale by all enterprising dealers in 
trimmings. hen you cannot procure it at your 
store, apply directly to the manufacturers. 





BOSTON OFFICE. 


No. 18 Summer St., 
NONOTUCK SILK CO 
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Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

uested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
ate on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JoURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE CENTENNIAL. 


Tue AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE As- 
SOCIATION, in grateful remembrance of the 
adoption of the principle of equal political 
rights for Woman by the Province of New 
Jersey, on the 2d of July, 1776, will cele- 
brate the event, in the city of Philadelphia, 
on Monday, the third of July next, by a pub- 
lic meeting in Horticultural Hall. There 
will be two sessions; in the morning at 
10.30 o'clock, and in the afternoon at 2.30. 

The members of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association and its auxiliary 
State Societies, and its friends and the pub- 
lic generally, are cordially invited to be 
present, while the old, always admitted, 
but always ignored principle that ‘“The con- 
sent of the governed is the basis of a just 
government,” is reaffirmed, and the demand 
made for its practical application to wo- 
men. 

Names of speakers will be announced 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 

President. 
Lucy Stone, Chairman Ex. Com. 


e>o——__—__ 


ENOUGH BACK NUMBERs. 


hereafter. 








We thank our friends for so kindly and 
promptly answering our request for num 
bers of the JouRNAL. We have now all 


that we need. L. & 
a 
ANNIVERSARY WEEK---THE WOMEN’S 
MEETINGS, 


It is good for brethren to dwell together 
in unity, it is also good for sisters to work 
together in harmony. The annals of the 
last week are perhaps unparalleled in the 
friendly accord which they make manifest 
in the following of good works by bands of 
men and by bands of women, and by bands 
of both united. To these columns especially 
belongs the mention of the occasions upon 
which the work of women, and that of men 
in behalf of women, have been tried and 
made manifest. 

First, then, the Woman Suffrage Meet- 
ings. Were they ever more delightful, 
more uplifting, more harmonious? Much 
varied were they also in their interest. 
Stephen Foster put in his rough and fiery 
fervor, Mr. Garrison his calm and deter- 
mined steadfastness. Wendell Phillips rose 
to the cap-stone of his power, and reminded 
us of the most brilliant days of his aposto- 
late. Lucy Stone asked for silver in such 
a silvery voice that the new, bright coin 
tumbled out of men’s pockets as fast as the 
new, bright inspiration tumbled into their 
minds. Mrs. Foster spoke nobly, despite 
her veiled voice. Mrs. Welton, of Western 
New York, and Mrs. Emma Molloy, of 
Indiana, both won golden praises at the 
hands of the reporters and at those of the 
audience. Finally, the ‘‘movement” culmi- 
nated for this year in an evening festival, 
graceful and gracious, at which the sub- 
scription books were opened, and not closed 
without good result. 

Next comes, for us, the Convention of 
Women Preachers, the second one of its 
kind ever held in modern times. The care- 
ful report of its Secretary, given elsewhere 
in to-day’s issue, will attest the use and 
pleasure of this meeting. To the three es- 
pecially charged with its management, Mrs. 
Howe, Miss Graves and Mrs. Perkins, its 
proceedings and result had been matters for 
much anxious thought and labor. But as 
its minutes flew away, bright with hope 
and radiant with sympathy, the three felt 
indeed that, plant and water who may, God 
giveth the increase. The essays and ad- 
dresses given abundantly showed the uses 
and blessings of the Woman Ministry, while 
the Communion with which the exercises 
terminated, a Communion administered by 
women, and received without regard to 
sectarian differences, seemed to many the 
starting-point of a new religious community. 

From this unique and impressive occa- 
sion, long to be remembered by those who 
took part in it, we must fly to the Women’s 
Peace Festival, held on June 2, by what 
has now become a happy tradition of our 
year of feasts and fasts. Of this, too, a 
special report in next week’s issue will give 
due account. We can here only mention 
the finely decorated hall, the lovely music, 
the varied and faithful testimony to the 
depth and magnitude of the Peace doctrine. 

Here stood Mr. Garrison, his faultless in- 
stinct tracing the prevalence of War to 
the brutal and selfish instincts of human 
nature. Here spoke Mrs. Diaz and Mrs. 
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Churchill, each with her own eloquence. 
Mrs. Fuller, of Coldwater, Mich., presented 
a peace banner, bearing the appropriate 
symbol of the dove, the same messenger 
of ‘peace having been placed by Miss L. 
Goddard above the floral cross of the deco- 
rations, in token of the serenity which waits 
upon martyrdom. 

The friend who annually calls to this 
feast, in this country and in Europe, felt 
her heart uplifted and strengthened as never 
before, and departed at the close of the 
exercises, in great joy and thankfulness. 
And last of all came the more familiar feast 
of the Anniversary of the New England 
Women’s Club, held in Freeman Place 
Chapel, with an adjournment to the Club 
parlors, where a hospitable lunch was pro- 
vided. The reports of the several commit- 
tees were weighty with thought, relieved 
here and there by happy humor. Addresses 
of sympathy and good-will were made by 
several of the invited guests, among others 
by Mrs. Churchill and Miss Garlin, of Prov- 
idence, by Rev. Brooke Herford and Mr. 
Alcott. Mrs. Thorpe, Chairman of the 
Centennial Committee for Wisconsin, was 
present, both at the chapel and in the par- 
lors, as was also Mrs. Fuller, of Coldwater. 

Within the parlors, many pleasant things 
were said and enjoyed, over which the Club 
regulations drew the veil of privacy. The 
adjournment, late in the afternoon, came 
too soon for most of us, and in the same 
moment the curtain fell over last year's 
record, and rose upon the next year’s work, 
which may God prosper! J. W. 

saiimscaiatiaiadceeistiiteiat 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The New England Woman Suffrage Sub- 
scription Festival followed the anniversary 
meetings of Monday and Tuesday, on 
Wednesday evening, May 31, in Lower 
Horticultural Hall. 

This annual social re-union has become, 
by a sort of spontaneous impulse, a renewal 
of the old anti-slavery fairs and festivals of 
thirty years ago. Here may be seen the 
faces of many of the survivors of that 
great first battle of liberty. As we en- 
tered the beautiful hall, which was taste- 
fully adorned with evergreens and mottoes, 
we saw, among the several hundred assem- 
bled, the faces of William Lloyd Garrison 
and his children, the Wallcuts, the Bow- 
ditches, the Mays, the Southwicks, the 
Cheneys, the Russells, the Sargents, the 
Chaces, the Whites, and many others, whose 
names are synonymous with New England 
abolitionism. Around the sides of the 
hall were tables at which sat the ladies by 
whom the invitations were issued, provided 
as usual with subscription books. There 
were seats for those who needed them, and 
ample space for those who preferred to 
move from table to table, and to greet their 
friends and acquaintances. From an ante- 
room cake and ice-cream were dispensed by 
young ladies and gentlemen who volun- 
teered for the occasion. 

Promptly, at 7.30 p. M., Hon. William I. 
Bowditch came to the platform and made a 
spirited ten minutes speech filled with 
sharp points and telling allusions to friends 
and opponents. Then there was a song by 
the quartette of the Shawmut Avenue Bap- 
tist church. After an intermission there 
was another short speech by Hon. George 
S. Hale, and more music, Then Miss 
May read the following letters from Miss 
Phelps and Rev. Dr. Bartol, in doing which 
she showed, as Mr. Bowditch afterwards re- 
marked, that a woman’s clear voice can 
often be heard, when the stronger voices of 
men are drowned in the murmur of conver- 
sation. 

LETTER OF DR. BARTOL. 
30sTON, May 27, 1876. 

My Dear Mapam.—As I cannot accept the 
invitation to address the Woman Suifrage 
Association, will you not speak for me, or 
ask some charitable soul to read my word? 

It is ingeniously argued against Woman's 
voting, that the vote is amatter of political 
expediency, and not a natural right. Sup- 
pose an attempt to withdraw the franchise in 
this country from men of any race or de- 
scription on that ground! would they not 
think it wrong? The truth is, the Suffrage 
is the clothing, if not the essence of a 
civil right, without which, citizenship 
among us cannot exist. 

Is the woman,—or ought she to be,—a 
citizen? If character, intelligence, and a 
stake in the Commonwealth may constitute 
her such, 1 know of hundreds now de- 
frauded of their title to be electors and el- 
igible, a title, as great, to say the least, as 
that of Grant, or Conkling, or Blaine,— 
which dignitaries would not probably think 
only a question of policy involved in wrest- 
ing the ballot from their hands! Mr. John 
Bright informs us that he became an advo- 
cate of Woman Suffrage under the in- 
fluence of a man, John Stuart Mill. It has 
been surmised he may have become an op- 
ponent of it, under the influence of some 
woman, so satisfied with her own social 
privilege as not to care for her sisters’ 
claim. If justice in the measure, were not 
Mr. Bright’s motive on either side, I think 
earnest men and women need neither fear 
hls opposition, nor care for his support. 

It is said we have too much voting now. 
But universal Suffrage (that is, not re- 
stricted by color or condition,) is the Amer- 
ican principle; as it is divine and human 
equity. Let us not forfeit the heavy bonds 
it puts us under, of a moral and religious, 
as well as intellectual education of the peo- 
ple. 

So, accept my written word, instead of 
my voice, at your meeting. 


Cordially yours, C. A. Barto, 
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of Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: 

What can I say to the Festival that I have 
not said? Only God speed, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable, to the solid, 
struggling, vigorous Truth that is creeping 
up through all our right-minded and clean- 
hearted efforts to relieve the miseries and 
widen the powers of women. 

But I've said it all before, a hundred 
times! I wish I could be with you. Out 
of my crippled, invalid life 11 look off up- 
on the dusty plain where the best workers 
are, and bless God for them. It is a kind of 
comfort to me, which you can hardly under- 
stand, that women trust me in my silence 
and uselessness, as heart and soul theirs. 
And when you say, as you do in your letter, 
some simple word about their wanting to 
take me by the hand,—while I don’t sup- 
pose it means any more than other passing 
kindly phrases touched by a friend’s per- 
sonal good-will,—yet it moves me much, 
I thank you, and all who remember me, for 
it. “Yours most sincerely, 

ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs. 

The audience were so well pleased that 
Miss May was called upon for a speech, 
which was highly appreciated. Brief ad- 
dresses followed at intervals, during the 
evening, by Mrs. 8. M. Perkins, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney, Lucy Stone, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Rev. George H. Vibbert, and others. 

Nothing occurred to mar the cheerful 
and cordial atmosphere of the meeting, 
which did not adjourn until nearly eleven 
o'clock, the guests carrying away pleasant 
memories of the past and hopeful anticipa- 
tions of the future. The subscriptions, 
which we print below so far as received, 
are somewhat larger than last year, in spite 
of the hard times, and will doubtless be in- 
creased ere long by additional donations 
from friends who were unable to be present. 
Such additional subscriptions, when re- 
ceived, will be published hereafter. The 
friends of Suffrage everywhere are under 
special obligations to the ladies and gentle- 
men whose efficient labor has made the 
Festival an invaluable auxiliary; a social as 
well as a financial success. L. 8. 

—_———__ +> o—__—_—_———— 
SUBSCRIPTIONS AT FESTIVAL. 


Mrs. Sarah Shaw Russell........ Boston. ...$100 00 








Mies Marian Hovey.............. .. 10000 
Mra. Samuel May................. yes .. 10000 
SE | sere , va . 10000 
4 A Ae errr so ee 100 
DT cecnddebenspieeccekseeens o... 60 
CE cericdaderss crinenans ~ wees Be 
Henry B Blackwell........ <euers “« 6. BO 
Miss Alice S Hooper.............. 6 woe ed 
Miss Matilda Goddard........... e uc Ee 
Mary H Lincoln Cabot........ nee “ .e. «=68 00 
ie GePleetneer et he * 1... 280 
Miss Horatia Ware........ enieee e ou. Ce 
A Bearer r cr Ts e uw 
Sara E Nickerson........ ..... + * wo 2 
Mrs. Jane Wendte............ 7" e ce 2 
i, — errr eo n+ «Se 
Se iy Ms ckceenoscsoces shes os - 50 
Rosa E G Hazard............ ; as 75 
Mrs. Wolcott..... cadena arel ends © cae Ie 
Mrs James T Fields............:.. o v40c 
Mh Me Micsccesacesqe tach see's 7 sen 
Mrs. Mary C Ames........i... ‘ e ine Se 
si rrdve'c ees ases Makaves 7 con Ee 
RS Pre rere are 23 
Mrs. Kate G Wells................ m- ces Se 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm Lloyd Garrison Jr “* .... 1000 
Mrs L P Thomson.............. a - see ee 
Geo. Wm. Ballou.............. ne “« 1... BO 
C P 7 200 
Wm Lioyd Garrison......... ; o wee CS 
Adelia M Kelren............. - 7 sae Oe 
EE ie ckxersehacnsn eres eS at 
mobert F Walictt.......ccsccccvees oF ss 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. J L Whitney....... * a Te 
Dr. Mercy B Jackson.............. o is Se 
Sarah D Merritt....... eneeseaee “ .. 200 
Miss Granger.......... ea sy 100 
I nn 5 beastns'seede eee © see Se 
 ¢ . errr © i 200 
Fred H Henshaw....... ....... we ere 
YE | .aReerrrr - eT we “ee 
< , es ieee ke me 3ccn 
Ere e ne FS 
Mrs. Bessie S Lockwood........... e ook” ee 
— er ' oan Ee 
Wm I Bowditch................ as “oo. 5000 
Frank I Garrison............. ‘4 -.6« 2 
Rev. Wm C Gannett.............. O este ee 
Lucia M Peabody.........scsseces wen ee 
«> 9 cass 
Elizabeth H Bartol............... Se wos | 
rg eee a Ce om 
Abby L Faulkner....... np kvgesens —_ a. 
eS FL errr S sess See 
Mrs. Lydia Emerson........... Concord .... 1000 
Miss Louisa Alcott............. ~ TF scus Se 
Mrs. E N L Walton............ Westfield .... 100 
Mrs. E D Cheney.. . Jamaica Plain .... 500 
Ene eae, ee 
FM Ss cer cavesee se vevedans PS ee 
Miss Mary Shannon............. Newton .... 1000 
Mr. and Mrs, 8 E Sewall........ Melrose .... 10000 
eo Coun chwnnuenenwned ey e vs Oe 
mare. HE  Pitmas.........00. Somerville .... 3000 
Beaty A Carte. .....0.cccces Dorchester .... 1000 
Miss Sarah H Southwick..... Grantville .... 100 
Miss Julia Rugg... .. Gardner : 200 
Miss Julia Ireson..... .... ...Lymn .... 5.00 
OO Oar si 500 
| i 500 
Emma D Ireson...... ....... > 500 
RS aS ..Wayland ... W000 
Elias Richards..............Weymouth .... 500 
mariaS Porter.......0.0.00. ..Melrose .... 500 
Mrs. Martha P Lowe........Somerville .... 500 
Mrs. C P LaCoste....... ;....-Malden .... 100 
Mrs. Fanny Willard............ Roxbury .... 1000 
Mrs. Frances A Humphrey..... Melrose .... 

Mrs. C F Woodman......... Cambridge .... 4000 
Mrs. TP Simmons............Plymouth .... 200 
Mrs. Zilpha Spooner.............. * seo. Be 
Mre. Beale................Harrison Sq. .... 100 
Mrs. S MC Perkins...Cooperstown, N { ‘<<. Bae 
TS <6 varsicencseusede c<anes 7 cease 
SRE rere ae © scan ee 
 _ — earner ” 100 
Rev. & Mrs. James Freeman Clarke Ja F ... 200 
Miss Louisa Brown............ een ©» ced ee 
Isabella Whithed............. Cambridge .... 500 
Cambridge Woman Suffrage Association .... 2000 
M F Walling........ ......-Cambridge .... 1000 
i Sd ) ee _ . 100 
Roe 7 Pree. : 7 ease 
N White and Mrs A S White ConcordNH .... 5000 
Bare. EC Meose........6... W. Newton ... 100 
Mre. MS B Swain............ eR «ee 688 
Mrs. S EB Channing.....Jamaica Plain .... 300 
Mies Clara Holmes................ Pence ee 
A Friend ee wens ™) 
A Friend ieee ee 
A Friend eeu Faas 50 
Mary Chace Cheney... ...... — Te 
Richard Webb............ San Francisco .... 180 
> j Sipps Florence Mass 500 


To the above long list of subscribers of 
money, we have to add the names of those 
friends who kindly gave flowers and 
green for dressing the hall. The supply 
was never so generous before, nor were the 
flowers ever so choice and beautiful. And 


they were certainly warmly appreciated. 
The charming appearance of the hall was 
praised on every hand: 

Mrs. M. F. Walling, Mrs. F. W. G. May, 
Mrs. Z. Spooner, Mrs. T. P. Simmons, Mrs. 
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P. M. Kendall, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Mrs. G. 
S. Curtis, Mrs. I. Pitman, Messrs. Hovey 
& Co., Miss M. Shannon, Miss L. M. Alcott, 
Miss 8. Cabot, Miss I E. Gray, Miss 8. E. 
Nickerson, were the givers of flowers. Mrs. 
Lockwood, Mrs. F. W. G. May and a 
friend, whose name is unfortunately miss- 
ing, gave cake, for which they have our 
sincere thanks. 

Many friendly hands helped in the prepa- 
rations for the evening; and there were 
many ladies and gentlemen, whose names 
we cannot give, for they would not wish it, 
to whom we all owe many recognitions for 
generous and substantial help during the 
evening. Presiding officer, singers, speak- 
ers, marshals, a treasurer, table aids, both la- 
dies and gentlemen, and others lent their 
best aid, and the result was an evening of 
entire pleasure and success. The commit- 
tee and the good cause are most grateful 
debtors. Assy W. May, 

Chairman. 
oe 


A HUNDRED YEARS HENCE, 


The opponents of Woman Suffrage often 
assert that the movement makes no progress, 
because it is defeated year after year in 
Parliament and Congress and State Legisla- 
tures. Even friends of Woman Suffrage 
sometimes express disappointment at the 
continued postponement of their hopes. 
But the true grandeur of our work becomes 
apparent when we consider the startling 
facts contained in the synopsis of a recent 
Monday lecture by Rev. Joseph Cook, en- 
titled ‘‘The Future of America,” which we 
reprint in another column. However long 
the triumph of Woman Suffrage may be 
postponed, our work of leavening the pub- 
lic sentiment of America will have been of 
priceless value, a work timely, beneficent, 
indispensable, and Providential. 

Mr. Cook proves, by a series of scientific 
propositions, that this continent is capable 
of sustaining a larger population than all 
the rest of the world combined; that the 
growth of population follows a law which 
will give us in the year 2000, one hundred 
million inhabitants, in 2300, eight hundred 
millions, in 2500, thirty-two hundred mil- 
lions. In other words, that within six cen- 
turies, America will contain twice as many 
inhabitants as the whole world now con- 
tains. 

Six centuries ago, William Wallace and 
Robert Bruce were vindicating Scottish 
Independence. Magna Charta, granted a 
century before, had been solemnly contirm- 
ed by King Edward. The House of Haps- 
burg was already on the throne of <Aus- 
tria. The temporal supremacy of the Pope 
had been already successfully defied. ‘‘Then 
it was,” says Macaulay, ‘‘that the great Eng- 
lish people was formed; that the national 
character began to exhibit those peculiari- 
ties which it has ever since retained. Then 
first appeared with distinctness that Consti- 
tution, which has ever since, through all 
changes, preserved its identity; that Consti- 
tution of which all other free Constitutions 
in the world are copies, and which, in spite 
of some defects, deserves to be regarded as 
the best under which any great society has 
ever yet existed during many ages. Then 
it was that the House of Commons, the 
archetype of all the representative assem- 
blies which now meet, either in the Old or 
New World, held its first sittings. Then it 
was that the common law rose to the dig- 
nity of a science, and rapidly became a not 
unworthy rival of the Imperial jurispru- 
dence. Then it was that the courage of 
those sailors who manned the rude barks of 
the Cinque Ports first made the flag of 
England terrible on the seas. Then it was 
that the most ancient colleges which still 
exist at both the great national seats of learn- 
ing were founded. Then was formed that 
language, less musical, indeed, than the 
languages of the South, but in force, in 
richness, in aptitude for all the highest pur- 
poses of the poet, the philosopher, and the 
orator, inferior to that of Greece alone. 
Then, too, appeared the first faint dawn of 
that noble literature, the most splendid and 
the most durable of the many glories of 
England.” 

Thus we stand—we of the present gen- 
eration—half way between the birth of 
Anglo-Saxon political lite, and its Continen- 
tal development in a population of three 
thousand millions. Six centuries ago, Mag- 
na Charta was wrested by the Barons from 
the King. To-day, we see the application of 
its principles to one half of the people—all 
men sovereigns; all women subjects. This 
is the result of six centuries of ceaseless 
agitation. Would it be surprising, if six 
centuries mure were required to complete 
the work? Would it be discouraging, if 
the less muscular arm of Woman, battling 
with the greed and selfishness and ani- 
malism of the existing aristocracy of sex, 
was as slow in achieving her political eman- 
cipation as that of her brother has been? 
The little army of women and men who 
struggle to-day for the equal rights of wo- 
men, are the pioneers of the generations yet 
to come. Abby Kelley Foster and Lucre. 
tia Mott and Sarah Grimke and L. Maria 
Child, six centuries hence, will be regarded 
as the Wallace and Bruce and Joan of Arc, of 
six centuries ago, are regarded by the men 
and women of to-day. 

Not that I anticipate a fight of six cen- 





— 
turies for Woman Suffrage. Progress ig 
cumulative. The circle, as it widens, sweeps 
over larger and larger areas. It is only 400 
years since the printing-press was invented, 
It is less than two centuries since the news- 
paper came into being. It is less than a 
century since the railroad and the steam. 
boat were invented! Itis less than thirty 
years since the telegraph came into exist- 
ence. The modern world of Industry and 
masculine co-operation is the work of the 
closing century. It is the product of Man- 
hood Suffrage. Let a nobler world of Ed- 
ucation, Temperance, Purity and Peace be 
the creation of the coming century. It will 
be the product of Impartial Suffrage, of the 
equal co-operation of men and women. 





oe 
WOMEN PREACHERS’ CONVENTION, 





The second Convention of women preach- 
ers was held in Boston, on Thursday, June 
1, at the Church of the Disciples. Ata busi- 
ness session in the vestry, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, who had issued the call for the con- 
vention, was invited to preside at its meet- 
ings; Rev. Mary H. Graves was chosen 
secretary, and Rev. Ellen G. Gustin, Mrs, 
8. M. C. Perkins, and Mrs. O’ Daniels, were 
appointed a Committee on Resolutions, 
Brief recitals of experience, some of a very 
touching nature, were given by Mrs. E. M. 
Bruce, Mrs. O’Daniels, and Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes. 

Mrs. Bruce said she could count on her 
fingers the Sundays of the past three years 
since the former meeting in which she had 
been disengaged. She has thought more of 
the work than of the compensation. Her 
work had been simply to preach. She be- 
longed to the Universalist denomination, 
which has done more toward opening the 
way for women than any other. She had 
worked largely among the poor, and felt 
herself strengthened and encouraged. 

Mrs. O’DaANIELs thought the reason why 
women should preach was, that they felt 
what they said, and therefore touched other 
hearts. She had labored to the extent of 
her abilities and opportunity, and had 
found many ways to work outside of the 
pulpit. This work she had found a good 
preparation for preaching. 

Miss HayNes having for several years 
taught a school of young ladies, had been 
impressed, by the tact of the confidences 
reposed in her, with a conviction that wo- 
men could help women, that there was 
needed a work of Woman to Woman; she 
thought that teaching of the heart super- 
sedes all other teachings. Not that women 
should be able to compete with more intel- 
lectuality. She had spent two years at the 
Canton Theological school; had found her 
path one of roses. Before finishing her 
course of study she had been invited to the 
charge of a small parish (at Hallowell, Me.) 
where she was now happly situated, with a 
pretty church, not a dollar in debt. 

After choosing a finance committee to 
take upa collection to aid in paying the 
expense of the meeting, the burden of 
which had heen assumed by Mrs. Howe, 
the women preachers adjourned to the 
church, where a small but interested con- 
gregation was in attendance throughout the 
day. 

The public services began with the offer- 
ing of a fervent prayer by Rev. Mrs. Gus- 
tin. Miss Graves read a_ selection from 
Scripture, which was followed by Mrs. 
Howe's opening address. After a_ brief 
review of the meeting in “73, Mrs. Howe 
remarked that the present occasion was so 
precious she could not afford to spend time 
in saying how precious it was. She then 
named the order of exercises and intro- 
duced Mrs. Bruce. 

Alluding to the former meeting, ‘‘We re- 
turn,” said Mrs. Bruce, ‘‘questioning our 
faithfulness to the hope of our hearts and 
to the duty before us.” Let us not be dis- 
couraged; ‘‘God means us to help in the 
redemption of the race.” The women’s 
meetings have been kept up in Boston for 
two successive seasons, Women speaking to 
women in interesting and helpful discus- 
sion. She had found no region so be- 
nighted that Woman's work was not going 
on in some way. 

Mrs. PERKINS next read a thoughtful es- 
say on “Husband and Wife in the Minis- 
try.” It was not good for men to be alone 
even in Paradise. From that day men and 
women have gone forth in pairs, with one- 
ness in life, Oneness in purpose to do the 
work of the world. 

The question ‘Ought Women to Preach?” 
received thorough treatment and a pleasing 
presentation from the lips of Rev, LoRENzA 
Haynes. An affirmative reply was de- 
duced from the teachings of history, sacred 
and profane. Earnest, sympathetic words 
were spoken by Mrs. O’Daniels, Mrs. Gus- 
tin, and Dr. Mercy B. Jackson. 

Rey. James H: Wieerx remarked with 
pleasure the unsectarian character of the 
speaking, and compared it with what he 
had heard at Music Hall on the evening 
previous. He believed in Woman's preach- 
ing, not for historical or scriptural reasons, 
but on grounds of right, of common sense, 
and of Christianity. 

Mrs. Snow, of California, said she had 
in her younger days a great desire to preach, 
but lacked the opportunity. She also re- 
joiced in the unsectarian character of their 
meetings, and considered love to God and 
love to man the essentials of religion. 

Bry. Mr. Pentecost of the Warren Av- 
enue Baptist church of Boston, avowed 
himself in fullest sympathy with the work 
of evangelization by women. If God 
calls her she will preach. ; 

The afternoon session was opened with 
singing, ‘‘Come Holy Spirit.” Four reso- 
lutions were read by the chairman of the 
committee, Mrs. Perkins, and after discus 
sion by various members were adopted by 
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the convention. The first affirmed the 
right and emphasized the duty of women 
suitably gifted to exercise the functions of 
The second referred to the 


— 


the ministry. 


i 


special mission of women preachers, out- 


side the pulpit, as visitors of the sick, and 
comforters of the sorrowing. The third 
asserted the need of a permanent organiza- 
tion of women ministers. The fourth rec- 
ognized the virtues and bewailed the loss of 
two consecutive workers, Revs. Celia Bur- 
leigh and Fannie U. Roberts, who had 
early responded to the call, ‘Come up 
higher.” 

Mrs. JANE T. WELTON, of Poughkeepsie, 
whose denominational affinities are with the 
Methodists, spoke with carnestness and en- 
thusiasm of the need of entire devotion to 
the service of God and humanity. 

Dr. Harriet Ciispy gave a brief and in- 
teresting report of the Sunday afternoon 
meetings inaugurated by her in Bromfield 
Street a year and a half ago, in which wo- 
men ministers and others had spoken on re- 
ligious and moral questions. 

“Rev. E.LLen G. Gustin responded very 
effectively to the second resolution. _ 

Mrs. Anna E. Smairu, of New York, a 
Christian evangelist and temperance advo- 
cate, told of an experience of thirty-five 
years in laboring for the salvation of souls, 
said she was of Quaker descent, by profes- 
sion a Baptist, but laboring independently 
wherever called. 

Mrs. SmirH made mention of a Woman 
Preachers’ Association, of twenty-seven 
members, which was formed in 1865, in 
Poultney, Vermont, but which had ceased 
to exist. 

Miss ANNA OLtver, of the present grad- 
uating class of the Theological department 
of the Boston University, took up the sub- 
ject of the third resolution, spoke of the 
jsolation of the women preachers, of the 
helpfulpess of union, and the desirableness 
of an organization. 

Mrs. Howe advised the consideration of 
this topic at some not distant occasion. 

Miss Garin, of Providence, an ever 
welcome public speaker, expressed her in- 
terest in the occasion, and spoke of the vi- 
talizing influence of Woman in the pulpit 
as an element especially needed by the 
young. 
~ The Communion service with which the 
Convention closed was sweetly solemn and 
impressive. Miss Graves made some pre- 
liminary remarks on the life and character 
of Jesus, the Christ, showing the appropri- 
ateness of the commemoration. Mrs. Howe 
spoke of the happy communions of the 
Church of the Disciples, in which she had 
often taken part. She felt that this Com- 
munion of women, upon a simple Christian 
basis, without regard to sectarian division, 
would add still a new charm, a new interest, 
to the memories associated with this be- 
loved church. Prayer was offered, and the 
elements were administered by Rev. Lorenza 
Haynes, the distributants being Rev. Mrs. 
Bruce, Mrs. Perkins and Miss Oliver. 

M. H. G. 
oe 
SEX IN EDUCATION PRACTICALLY 
REFUTED AT HARVARD. 


The Boylston Medical Committee ap- 
pointed by the President and Fellows of 
Harvard University has just awarded a 
prize of $200, to Mrs. Mary Putnam Ja- 
cobi, of New York City, for the best dis- 
sertation on the subject proposed for 1876: 

The Committee, consisting of 

Dr. J. B. 8. Jackson, 

Dr. D. H. Storer, 

Dr. Chas. G. Putnam, 

Dr. Morrill Wyman, 

Dr. H. J. Bigelow, 

Dr, R. M. Hodges, 

Dr. Calvin Ellis, 

Dr. Samuel Cabot, 
was unanimous in its verdict in favor of 
Dr. Mary Jacobi’s essay. 

The friends of the higher education of 
women are to be congratulated upon this 
result of the patient, candid and exhaustive 
research, which Mrs. Jacobi has given to 
this important subject. It is one of vital 
interest to all women, and the statistics upon 
which this prize dissertation is based, will 
go far to prove that nothing in the physical 
constitution of Woman, need prevent her 
demanding and receiving an equal educa- 





tion with man. 6.208 
Cambridge, June 6, 1876. 
Additional facets connected with the 


award of the prize to Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi by one of the most conservative 
medical boards in America, will be of in- 
terest to our readers. Last year the Boyls- 
ton Medical Committee, at its regular meet- 
ing, in view of the attention awakened to 
the subject of ‘‘Sex in Education,” decided 
to offer a premium of two hundred dollars 
for the best essay on the thesis: ‘‘Do wo- 
men require mental and bodily rest during 
menstruation, and to what extent?” The 
papers were to be sent to Dr. J. B. 8. Jack- 
son, Boston, on or before the first Wednes- 
day in April, 1876. ‘The manuscripts 
were to be written in a distinct and plain 
hand-writing, the pages bound in a book 
form,” &c. They were to be accompanied 
in all cases by a sealed packet on which 
should be written some device or sentence, 
and in which should be enclosed the au- 
thor’s name and residence. Any clue by 
which the authorship could be made known 
to the committee was to debar from compe- 
tition. Either by inadvertence or design 
the conditions were so worded as to leave 
competition open to all irrespective of sex. 
The fact probably was that no pains had 








ever been taken to guard against feminine 


competition, simply because it had always 
been taken for granted that nobody but 
men and no men but doctors would com- 
pete for a medical prize. 

It is a happy coincidence that, in the dis- 
cussion of a question which directly in- 
volves Woman's capacity to pursue the 
higher education, a woman, in the judg- 
ment of experts, bears off the palm, while 
the fact of her sex was unknown and un- 
suspected by the judges. This result is it- 
self a final and conclusive practical refuta- 
tion of the theory of Woman's physical 
disability for the highest professional at- 
tainments.—| Eprrors Woman's JouRNAL. ] 
— tied 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE CAUCUS. 


The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association has 
instructed its officers to address a circular 
to the delegates of each of the Nominating 
Conventions of the respective parties of the 
State, requesting these to secure the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 

Hereafter, women who are with us in 
principle, and who possess the qualifica- 
tions of age, residence, and intelligence re- 
quired of male voters, are invited to take 
part in the primary meetings of the party, 
with an equal voice and vote in the nomina- 
tion of candidates and the transaction of 
business. 

This will test the sincerity of our friends 
in the different parties, and, if adopted, will 
insure fidelity to the platform on the part 
of candidates. 

This action, too, will bring into promi- 
nence the interesting and important ques- 
tion of Woman Suztrage in the eaveus. That 
conceded, as can be done without any 
change in our Constitution or laws, by the 
voluntary action of a majority of the 
delegates of the parties in State Conven- 
tion assembled, all else will speedily follow. 
Any party, with primary meetings composed 
of men and women, will be organically a 
Woman Suffrage party. Every party with 
primary meetings composed of men alone, 
is organically an anti- Woman Suffrage par- 
ty, and a party controlled by rings. All 
genuine political reform must originate in 
the reform of the primary meeting. ‘‘The 
stream cannot rise higher than its fountain.” 

Any party which thus enlists women in 
its membership confers upon women tie 
most important political power known to 
our institutions. Even while excluded from 
the polls they will thus become ‘‘a power 
behind the throne.” 

On the other hand, any party which thus 
admits women to membership will double 
its comparative strength thereby. For it 
will enlist on its side the moral emthusiasm 
and magnetic sympathy of Woman. That 
is what elected Tippecanoe and Tyler in 
1840. That is what swelled the vote of 
‘John and Jessie” in 1856, and elected Lin- 
coln and Hamblin in 1860. No party of 
men alone can long stand against a political 
organization composed of men and women. 

H. B. B. 
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FIGS OF THISTLES. 





The annual report of the New York 
Prison Association brings many startling 
facts into strong light. The number of 
criminals during the past year, measured 
by convictions alone, has very largely in- 
creased. Destitution and hard times will 
not wholly account for this; there is abund- 
ant evidence that a criminal population, 
born in and brought up to crime, forms a 
permanent feature of our cities; and that its 
ranks are steadily enlarging. The report 
shows in several different ways that our 
prison system is itself among the agencies 
which nurture crime and increase the ag- 
gregate of criminals. 

‘‘A memorial was presented yesterday to 
the Board of Supervisors by the Woman's 
Prison Association of New York, concern- 
ing abuses existing in Raymond Street Jail, 
complaints being made of disorderly con- 
duct in the women’s wards, and statements 
that the Matron isa person totally unfit to 
occupy that position. The memorial was 
referred to the Jail Committee.” 

‘The Grand Jury of Jersey City, on Satur- 
day made a presentment to the Court of 
Oyer and Terminer, in which they state 
that there has been great waste and extrav- 
agance at the almshouse and penitentiary, 
and that the management of the two insti- 
tutions has been conducive to immorality 
by allowing persons Of both sexes to mingle 
freely together and by not preventing the 
inmates from using intoxicating liquors.” 

The New York Prison Association has 
just completed its thirty-first year. In all 
these years, with the abundant resources of 
social position, political influence, opportu- 
nity, and the assistance of wealth, this body 
of incorporated gentlemen have not accom- 
plished the first step toward the prevention 
of vice—namely, the separation of the 
sexes. Withsorrow they confess, year after 
year, that “‘our prisons are hot-beds of vice.” 

We have had a recommendation to li- 
cense prostitution, before the Albany Legis- 
lature, this Spring. The hearts of the lovers 
of virtue throughout the State have been 
faint with apprehension of such a ghastly 
law. Among its strongest advocates are 
men prominent on the list of officers of the 
Prison Association of New York. There 








are other members who loathe, and would 
repudiate such a law. 

Those who fight, not sin, but only the 
inconvenient consequences of sin, are not 
fitto stand in high places of trust as con- 
servators of the public virtue. There is 
moral leprosy in this Prison Association of 
New York, and the public welfare demands 
that the unsound part of the body should 
be cast away from the healthy part, and 
forbidden, under cover, to infect the moral 
sentiment of the community, as it is now 
doing. ; 

Let us know who, among this highly 
respected body, advocate licensing a crime, 


| and who would oppose such immoral legis- 


~ 





lation. A house thus divided against it- 
self should not stand. c. ¢. B. 
New York City. 
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MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECH. 





Mr. Bright's speech is the most plausible 
one I have ever read against Woman Suf- 
frage. It is not reasonable, because there 
are no tenable reasons why an educated 
woman should not vote as well as an edu- 
cated man, and especially if she is taxed. 

Mr. Bright seems to well over with the 
idea that women class themselves as slaves, 
and their husbands, brothers and sons as 
tyrants. That might be a striking point, if 
it were true. I suppose if one half of the 
educated white men who are taxed should 
take it upon themselves to disfranchise the 
other half of educated white men who are 
taxed, the last half would consider that it 
was quite magnanimous in the former half 
to relieve them of so much responsibility 
and vexation as is attendant upon the hurly- 
burly of politics; and also that their influ- 
ence of moral suasion, which they might 
gently insinuate into affairs, would be 
amply sufficient; or to express myself poet- 
ically, I may say, as the Globe—Democrat 
editorial on the Bright speech says of the 
English women: ‘‘Their presence is indeed 
unseen; their voice unheard; their influence 
is indirect; but it is none the less sensible 
and none the less powerful, since it pervades 
the whole body of legislation, as the blood 
pervades the human body.” 

Now ought not that to be enough to sat- 
isfy any reasonable man? 

I do not suppose that, when they threw 
the tea overboard, the New Englanders con- 
sidered themselves slaves exactly. They 
were not slaves. They received many ben- 
efits from George Ill. The king looked 
after their interests and his own in many 
ways. 

The New Englanders were only unfortu- 
nate enough to live under a system of gov- 
ernment which neither their fathers nor 
their grandfathers inaugurated. They mere- 
ly threw that tea overboard because there 
was a difference of opinion about the idea 
of being taxed without having anything to 
say about the taking or the spending of their 
money. 

I do not consider myself a slave. In fact, 
I confess to liking the men far better than I 
do the women, as a general thing. I had 
rather talk to a clever man than to a clever 
woman, unnatural as it may seem. 

Mr. Bright says the best women do not 
want Suffrage. Does he mean the fashion- 
able women, I wonder, or the women who 
are earning their own living,—as the best 
women? Now, lam a fashionable woman; 
at least I consider myself:so. I pay high 
prices for my dresses, and revolve in what 
is called high-toned society. True, the 
majority of fashionable women do not want 
to vote. Ido not well know what they do 
want, unless it is to spend money, read fic- 
tion, appear well, be popular, and, if re- 
duced pecuniarily, whine, and cast them- 
selves on some unfortunate male relative for 
support. That a majority of fashionable 
women think or have a care for true, heroic 
women who labor for an honest living and 
independence, I do not believe; that they 
have a care about the possibility of prevent- 
ing their sons from being drunkards, by 
using a vote to overthrow whisky licenses, 
I do not believe. Let the ruin of their sons 
sink into their hearts, for their own disre- 
gard of duty! 

Mr. Bright makes another incontroverti- 
ble argument against Woman Suffrage, by 
saying that women persist in calling them- 
selves a class. ‘‘Nothing can be more 
monstrous or absurd than such an appella- 
tion,” says he. 

Now, Mr. Bright, I never called myself a 
class, indeed I have not. I do not exactly 
see that it makes any difference if we are a 
class or not, however. If we were another 
species to the genus homo, for instance, if 
we were monkeys, or chimpanzees, that 
might possibly be a reason why we should 
not vote; but if we belong to the same 
class or classes as our sons, I do not see why 
we should not vote as well as they. I do 
not see why the daughters as well as the 
sons should not have the privilege of votes 
for the interests of their mutual country 
and their separate selves. Sons would have 
more respect for the general opinions of 
their mothers and ststers, if they had equal 
privileges with themselves to cast a ballot, 
or equal stimulus for qualifying themselves 
to use it. 

But the point par excellence which sounds 
to me more plausible than any other in Mr. 
Bright’s speech, is as follows: ‘‘At this mo- 











ment there are millions of men at work, | and the use of chloral hightened the malady 


sacrificing, giving up their leisure, 
health, sustaining hardship, confronting it 
in every shape, for the sake of the suste- 
nance, the comfort and the happiness of 
women and children.’ 

Now, for the generality of the fashionable 
women, I will say again, I do not know 
that they labor for any body or any thing; 
but they are a small class. I did not mean 
to mention ‘‘class,”” but I will say that they, 
together with a fashionable, lisping set of 
men, with their intellects, as Don Piatt says, 
‘parted in the middle,” are a small species 
in this country of action and progress. 
But there are women, too, who toil for the 
support of their husbands and sons. Who 
will say that the work of the farmer's wife 
is less arduous and more agreeable than that 
of the farmer? or the work of the mechan- 
ic’s wife that of the mechanic? and so on, 
all the way up or down to the fashionable 
species. These working women do not 
complain, either. It would be rare to find 
a woman who did not consider toil for the 
sake of a good husband and children a duty 
nearest her heart, and sacrifice for their ben- 
efit, a holy pleasure. Dor. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
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MASS MEETING IN CHELSEA. 


The Chelsea Woman Suffrage Club will 
conclude a very successful series of conven- 
tions by a ‘‘Mass meeting of Suffragists, on 
Wednesday evening, June 14, to be held in 
the largest hall of that city. Addresses are 
expected from local clergymen and other 
eminent citizens of Chelsea. Rev. Mr. 
Strickland will preside. Stephen 8. Foster, 
and friends from other localities, are ex- 
pected. Also recitations, and vocal and in- 
strumental music. A large and spirited 
meeting is anticipated. Friends and oppo- 
nents are respectfully invited to attend. 

EE a 
IN MEMORIAM, 

Asa Fairbanks, of Providence, R. I., died 
last week, while in attendance upon Court. 

Mr. Fairbanks will be kindly remembered 
by old abolitionists, who always, even in 
the troubled days, found welcome and shel- 
ter under his roof, and ready sympathy in 
their work. When that battle was fought, 
he gave to the Woman Suffrage movement 
aid and co-operation according to his ability. 

He was about eighty years of age. 

L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Two women have been elected members 
of the Edinburgh School-Board., 

The woman of work sweeps everything 
before her; the woman of fashion sweeps 
everything behind her. 

The Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary at 
South Hadley will be addressed by Hon. 
Alexander H. Bullock, Thursday, June 22d. 

T he address of Mrs. Margaret E. Parker, 
of Dundee, Scoland, during her stay in this 
country, will be care of Mrs. Wittenmyer, 
1020 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

The Woman's Social Education Society of 
New York, celebrated its anniversary by a 
‘mother’s day” peace meeting at Plimpton 
Hall, corner of Stuyvesant and Ninth Street, 
Friday evening. 








Mrs. Mina Jury, a sister of the Tichborne 
claimant and one of the witnesses against 
him on that famous trial, was, recently, sen- 
tenced to seven years’ penal servitude for 
stealing. 

The police began trying the new law the 
other night, and arrested a night-walker at 
the North End. He was treated precisely 
the same as female night-walkers—two 
months in the house of industry. 

The daughter of a Bengalee clergyman 
has been appointed inspector of the female 
schools in Calcutta, which is the first in 
stance of any appointment of the kind by 
the Bengal government. 

Sheriff Clark has very properly suppressed 
Piper's full confession. If there is any- 
body in this community who wants to read 
that record of sickening horrors, he must 
be almost as depraved as Piper himself. 

The police of Troy, N. Y., have made an 
organized movement against the street- 
walkers of that city, both male and female. 
A large number of arrests were reported 
Saturday night. 

Henry B. Anthony, who is now in the 
seventeenth year of his Senatorial career, 
was last week renominated by the Republi- 
cans of the Rhode Island Legislature for 
his present position. Mr. Anthony is one 
of the oldest and ablest of our public men, 
and a prominent friend of Woman Suffrage. 

William and Mary Howitt are living quiet- 
ly at Rome. Mr. Howitt is growing quite 
old, and his memory is failing fast. Mrs. 
Howitt is a gentle, cheery lady, as full of 
pleasant talk as she could have been thirty 
years ago. Both are ardent spiritualists, 
and occasional seances are held at their 
rooms, with the usual success and non-suc- 
cess to believers and unbelievers. 

All men are not free-lovers. John G. 
Rhone, a respected citizen of Wilkesbarre, 
Pa., shot himself in the head in Hollenback 
Cemetery, Friday, on the grave of his wife 
who died about a year and a half ago. 
Deep melancholy seized him after her death, 





their | He lies in a critical condition. 


The English, Austrian, Chinese and 
Japanese commissioners are in favor of 
closing the Centennial on Sunday, and not 
only Mr. Corliss, but many other princi- 
pal exhibitors, have expressed themselves 
strongly against the proposal to open on 
that day. 

“If those two young men who are in the 
habit of hanging around the door of the 
State Street Methodist church, and follow 
ing girls home from Sunday school, are not 
careful, perhaps they will be given a chance 
to tell their friends how they like the new 
law on street-walking,” says a correspond- 
ent.—Springfield Republican. 

The Wesleyans have had another triumph 
in England. Uuder the law, a clergyman 
going anywhere to preach on Sunday is ex- 
empt from toll on the turnpikes, but not- 
withstanding this, a female gate-keeper 
compelled a Wesleyan preacher to pay, the 
result being a suit at law, which ended in a 
decision for the minister, who, in the toll- 
gate keeper's mind was not a minister, be- 
cause he was a dissenter. 

In the House of Representatives, last 
week, Speaker Cox said that he wished to 
recall a pleasant incident which had oc- 
curred recently. The young ladies of 
Franklin School, in Washington City, thir- 
teen in number, emblematical of the thir- 
teen original States, had honored the House 
by decorating its hall with flowers. He 
thought that the House ought to recognize 
such an act of grace by a vote of thanks, 
and therefore moved that a vote of thanks 
be tendered the ladies of that school. 

The exercises of Commencement week at 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, will be on 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, June 
12, 13, and 14. On Tuesday, at 7.45 P. M., 
Pupils Concert, On Wednesday, at 2 P. M., 
Meeting of Board of Trustees; 7.45 P. M., 
Entertainment by the Pupils in Elocution. 
On Thursday, at 10.30 a. M., Baccalaureate 
Sermon by Rev. A. B. Kendig, of Charles- 
town; 2.30 Pp. M., Exercises of the Graduat- 
ing Class; 8 to 10 Pp. M., Senior Class Re- 
ception. On Friday, June 16, Reunion of 
Alumnae. 

The Physical Basis of Immortality (G. 
P. Putnam's Sons,) by Mrs. Antoinette B. 
Blackwell, isa candid and thoughtful ar- 
gument to convince disbelievers in revela- 
ion of the immortality of the soul, on 
purely scientific grounds, Mrs. Blackwell 
re-states certain familiar conclusions in clear 
language; but her book is mostly the re- 
sult of original thought. It is well worth 
reading and its argument is in the main un- 
objectionable. The book, we hope, will do 
good to readers who want a simpler trea- 
tise than ‘‘The Unseen Universe.” 

The semi-Centennial celebration of Wes 
leyan Academy, at Wilbraham, Mass., is to 
have an address by Col. Russell H. Con- 
well, of Boston, and a poem by Miss Annie 
Howe, of Marlboro, The selection of Mr. 
Conwell seems to us a very unfortunate 
and inappropriate one. He is the author 
of an exceedingly unfair and virulent at 
tack on Woman Suffrage, and has ventured 
to justify and extol the unequal laws which 
oppress the women of Massachusetts as 
wives, mothers and widows. We believe 
that if the young ladies of Wilbraham 
Seminary were fully aware of the nature of 
the views heretofore expressed by Mr. Con- 
well in opposition to the legal and political 
rights of their sex, they would resent this 
selection as an insult to their intelligence, 
and would withdraw when he comes to ad- 
dress them. 


TATAT TIO r rl ~” —“— 
BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 
pound bears the name of James Pye. None genuine 
without. 24w4 


A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat, re- 
quires immediate attention, as neglect oftentimes 
results in some incurable Lung Disease. ‘Brown's 
Bronchial Troches” will almost invariably give relief. 











Country Residence in Dorchester to let, fur- 
nished or unfurnished, 16 rooms, furnace, gas, water, 
modern improvements, stationary tubs, barn and sta- 
ble, 3% acres, abundance of fruit, grass and shade, 
first-class neighborhood, fine view, good garden, one 
of the most beautiful situations in Boston. Four 
miles from the State House, 15 minutes by cars to 
business center of the city.—Will be rented at a rea- 
sonable price by afamily about to visit Europe. For 
particulars apply to Ropert E. APTHORP, 

40 Water Street, Room 11. 


~ WORTH KNOWING! WHAT ? 


How to color, recolor, and restore any faded or 
dingy fabrics or fancy articles. Very full directions 
are given with every package of LEAMON’s ANILINE 
Dyes for all such uses. Nothing can excel the ease 
and certainty with which these brilliant Dyes can be 
used. With almost no trouble many articles can be 
made as good as new, and thus Ladies can make 4 
great saving. Silks, Woolens, and Cottons take splen- 
did color. Give them atrial. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 

w24. 


Epsom, N. H., May 3, i876. 
DEA Sin:—Having received great benefit from the 
use of PERUVIAN Syrup, I am willing to add my tes 
timony to the thousands of others constantly sounding 
its praise. During the late war I was in the army, and 
had the misfortune to be taken prisoner, and was con- 
fined in Salisbury and other Southern prisons several 
months, and became so much reduced in health and 
strength as to be a mere skeleton of my former self. 
On being released, I was a fit subject fora Northern 
hospital, where I remained some two months and 
then came home. My physician recommended and 
procured for me several bottles of PERUVIAN SYRUP, 
which I continued to use for several weeks, and 
found my health restored and | weight increased 
from ninety pounds to one hundred and fifty, my 
usual weight, and I have been in my usua good 
health ever since; and I can cheerfully recommend it 
in all cases of weakness and debility of the system, 
whether arising from an impure state of the blood, 
dyspepsia, or almost any other cause, believing it will 

in most cases give entire satisfaction. Yours truly, 

lw) Geo. 8S. Brxsy. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


THE EARTH IS GOOD. 


BY WM. BRUNTON. 





I smelt the sweet fresh clover-breath, 
I smelt the scent of new-mown hay, 
I smelt the rose that knew no death, 
And flowers that grew in gladness gay; 
And earth was green in field and wood, 
The earth was sweet, and fair, and good! 
I saw the golden sunshine bright, 
And grass that spread a carpet green, 
I saw the willows wave in light, 
And flowers and trees enrich the scene; 
The earth in gorgeous beauty stood, 
The earth was grand, and great, and good! 
I heard the birds in chorus sing, 
And waters babble forth their lay, 
And flutter swift and whirr of wing, 
And insects buzz and fill the day; 
The earth was bathed in music's flood, 
The earth was blest, and gay, and good! 
I stood and breathed, and saw, and heard, 
Till Heaven was near as Heaven could be, 
An angel heart within me stirred, 
And God and angels spoke to me; 
The earth with Heaven hath brotherhood, 
And beams with beauty blest and good! 
_ ied omens 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE FIRST WILD VIOLET. 
BY VANE, 
Oh violet! 
Dear, little, common, homespun violet, 
I have so longed to taste thy woody breath 
As men becalmed for home, to which their prow is set, 
Or toil worn saints for death. 
Dear violet, 
Thou bringst me mem’'ries of my early years, 
The woods and fields about my father’s place 
Swift o'er my down-bent face, sweeps changing 
smiles and tears, 
Awakened by thy grace. 
And violet, 

When I lean down to draw thy faint, sweet breath, 
My heart goes out to meet that heart which gave, 
Whose love enfolds me ever, strong and calm as death, 

And changeless as the grave. 
Sweet violet, 
Our blended spirits meet above thy head— 
Whom time nor space could ever keep apart. 
None know the gracious dews wherewith our life is 
fed, 
Save our one soul and heart. 
Oh violet! 
I have been weary waiting for the spring, 
Albeit I could not walk her pleasant ways; 
Thou bringest spring to me wherefore my heart could 
sing 
A rapturous song of praise. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
COUSIN RACHAEL. 


BY RHODA MUNGER. 


MY 








CHAPTER I. 


THE WRONG WOMAN, 





The sun was sinking behind the western 
hills. The birds were singing in the woods. 
The flies were flying. The grasshoppers 
were hopping. The children in the streets 
were quarreling, and it was near the close 
of a beautiful day. 

Having commenced in the usual style I 
will now proceed to my story. In one of 
the pleasant-looking houses on one of the 
principal streets of one of our Michigan 
towns, which I will call Maple Grove, be- 
cause it contains no maples, a young girl 
was reclining in an easy chair. Gentle 
reader that young girl was myself. My 
name is Jennie Armstrong, and I was medi- 
tating upon the uncertainty of life, wishing 
that I had a rich uncle in India, to die and 
leave me a fortune, and wondering how 
long it would be before Harry Emerson 
would muster up courage to propose. 

I had smiled on him, sighed at him, given 
him plain hints, in fact had tried my best 
to encourage him, but all to no purpose; 
he would not say the right word at the 
proper time. While trying to think of some 
new plan, the door suddenly opened, closed 
again with a bang, and in walked my cousin 
Rachael, with flaming cheeks and eyes 

flashing with anger. 

“There,” she said, flinging her hat upon 
the floor. ‘‘My contented cousin, I have 
the pleasure of informing you that your 
rights have increased this morning. You 
had, before, all the rights you wanted; 
now you have one more; the right to take 
in washing, or scrub somebody’s kitchen 
floor, and partake of their cold victuals. 
The school committee have decided to em- 
ploy their own children this year, and as 
there were not quite enough vacancies made 
by teachers who left, some one must be dis- 
missed, and as I am the only one who has 
no influential male relatives, of course that 
one is myself. Now is a good time to bring 
in some of your lofty sentiment about 
*‘Woman’s Mission,’ and the ‘Home Sphere , 
or perhaps you had better wait until the 
cupboard is bare; these phrases might 
be more consoling upon an empty stomach. 
Tell mother that I do not want any supper, 
but say nothing about the school. The 
poor woman has enough now to worry 
about; let her have another good night's 
rest if she can. Iam going to my room 
and will thank you to see that I am not dis- 
turbed, unless the house should catch fire.” 

And so, closing the door behind her, 
Rachael disappeared for the night. 

My cousin Rachael was an odd girl; one 
of the strong-minded kind who. want to 
vote. I had tried to argue with her on the 
subject; had told her it was masculine, un- 
womanly, and against the teachings of the 
Apostle Paul. But it was like casting 
pearls before swine; she would not be con- 





vinced. My only chance of saving the 


| . . * 
family credit seemed to be by expressing 


my opposite views, which I took every op- 
portunity of doing, especially if Harry 
Emerson were present. For women who 
believe in the home sphere are the ones men 
are supposed to want for wives, and every 
day, as my purse grew lighter, I saw the 
necessity of making somebody's home hap- 
Py: 
Harry was not wealthy, but he was able 
to support a wife; and to be his wife and 
be supported would be preferable to being 
nobody’s wife, with an empty purse. The 
frequency of his visits of late, had given 
me reason to think it would not be long be- 
fore I should have the chance of either say- 
ing yesorno. If Rachael would only keep 
out of the way long enough to give him a 
chance to propose—this she seemed bound 
not todo. No matter how late he stayed,she 
never would take the hint and go to bed. 
If he only would come to-night, when she 
was out of the way! And perhaps he 
would; at any rate I would make ready to 
receive company. 

When evening came, it found me becom- 
ingly dressed, all ready to wreathe my face 
in smiles, if company should unexpeetedly 
call. Company did call, but imagine my 
disgust when, without even noticing my 
prepared smile, he hastily inquired :— 

‘*Where is Rachael?” 

‘‘Gone to her room,” said I, in as sweet a 
tone as possible. 

**Will you be kind enough to call her?” 

“She left orders not to be disturbed un- 
less the house should catch fire.” 

‘‘But I must see her, on business, tell her. 

‘Perhaps I can attend to the business; 
her orders were imperative not to be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

‘‘Never mind her orders; I don’t; just 
cry, ‘Fire!’ and tell her to come down im- 
mediately.” 

‘Tam sorry to refuse you, Harry, but if 
I cannot attend to the business, it will have 
to wait until to-morrow.” 

“You will not call her?” 

“It is not that I will not, but that I dare 
not,” said I very sadly, for I knew that men 
did not like temper in a woman. So I al- 
ways kept my temper inside and displayed 
a spirit of meekness. ‘If I must say it, 
Mr. Emerson, Rachael is in one of her an- 
gry moods, and I would about as soon 
think of putting my head into a lion’s den.” 

‘I will not ask you torisk your life, Miss 
Armstrong; I would rather wait until to- 
morrow than rob the world of such a treas- 
ure; at least you will oblige me by handing 
her a note.” 

Tearing a leaf from his memorandum 
book, he wrote a few lines with a lead pen- 
cil, carefully folded, and handed it to me, 
saying as he did so, ‘If she will not let you 
in, push it under the door, and tell her to 
read it. Good evening, Miss Armstrong. 
May your dreams be as happy as your smile 
is pleasant.” 

‘Why need you be ina hurry? Cannot 
you spend the evening?” Perhaps I could 
give you some information concerning the 
business.” 

‘No, thank you. It would bea pity to 
bother such a pretty head about business, 
and since I must come again to-morrow 
evening, I shall be obliged to work to-night. 
Good evening, again. Do not forget the 
note for Rachael.” 

Without another word he was gone. Why 
did he not improve the opportunity when 
we were alone? If it only were customary 
for women to pop the question I would 
show him how it was done very quickly. 
At any rate I was glad he had noticed my 
smile; that looked encouraging; for some- 
times I had smiled and smiled until my 
face ached; but he had not seemed to no- 
tice it before to-night. What business 
could he have with Rachael? Perhaps I 
had better read the note and see. It was 
not sealed, and who would ever know it? 
Neither Harry nor Rachael would ever im- 
agine such a thing, and certainly I should 
not tell them. 

It did not take me long to decide to do 
so, but how different were its contents from 
what | had expected! Instead of business 
I found the following nonsense: 

My Dariine:—Do not worry about the 
school; I have other work for you to do. I 
will come again to-morrow night and shall 
expect to be invited into the parlor, where 
I want to see you alone. Harry. 

His ‘‘darling” indeed! Was the man 
crazy or foolish, that he could overlook my 
superior charms, and fall in love with that 
spit-fire? A pretty life she would lead him 
with her temper. ‘‘Other work for her to 
do.” What could it be? For a long time 
I puzzled my brain in vainly trying to solve 
the riddle, but, whatever the work might 
be, I hoped that the salary would not be 
any smaller than she had received for teach- 
ing, as that had been barely sufficient to 
support the family. The family consisted 
of myself, Rachael, her mother, and two 
younger sisters, Susie and Clara, who had 

not yet finished school. Clara, in fact, had 
but just begun her school days, and Susie 
had one more year to take before finishing 
the course. Since her father’s death, Rach- 
ael’s wages had been the main stay of the 
family. My uncle had been a clergyman, 
and as clergymen are dependent upon 


” 


churches for their support, he consequently * 





had nothing to leave his family but God's 
The house we lived in belonged 
tomy aunt. It was all she had left from 
her father’s estate. Her father, my grand- 
father, had left the most of his property to 
my father, because ‘‘boys,” he said, ‘‘need- 
ed more money than girls.” And if my fa- 
ther had not gone into an unfortunate spec- 
ulation I might have been living on the in- 
terest of my money instead of almost the 
last of the principal. Since his death I had 
lived at my aunt’s table, but my clothes 
were all bought with my own money, On 
account of being very tasty about my ward- 
robe the state of my finances was getting 
rather low. Hence the necessity of my 
finding a natural protector. 

I had been so sure of Harry Emerson, 
and now, if he failed me what should I do? 
Could it be possible that he had been com- 
ing to see Rachael, all this time, instead of 
me? Had they been making love under my 
very eyes without my noticing it? One 
thing was certain, she would not get the 
note that night, and another thing was cer- 
tain, I would watch her countenance while 
she read it. If I had given it to her saying, 
‘‘Here is a note from Harry,” she would 
probably have gone to her own room and 
read it. But I knew better; I waited until 
she was ready for school, and then said with 
a start, as if I had just thought of it, ‘‘Oh, 
here is a note which I was requested to 
hand you.” 

My ruse was successful, just as I expect- 
ed she read it then and there, while the 
happy smile which drove the frown from 
her brow, satisfied me that my suspicions 
were correct. As she started for school, I 
heard her saying softly to herself, ‘‘Dear old 
Harry.” When I returned to my fancy- 
work I heard Susie’s voice singing in the 
kitchen: 


blessing. 


“The dog began to bark, 
And she began to cry, 
‘Oh Lord-a-massy 
Sure it ‘ain’t I.’ ”’ 


CuapTer II. 
BUSINESS. 

Over the parlor was a stove pipe hole, in 
which there was no pipe, it being summer 
time. When evening came, it found me in 
the vacant room above the parlor not very 
far from the stove-pipe hole, where I could 
conveniently hear without being heard. 
Not that my curiosity was so great, but I 
meant to know what the important business 
was which I could tell Mr. Emerson noth- 
ing about the night before. 

I had not long to wait, for he came early 
and commenced business with something 
which sounded like a kiss, though I might 
have been mistaken. But the words I was 
sure of, although it nearly took my breath 
to keep up, he rattled them off so fast. 

‘‘Did you get my note, dear, and did you 
mind what I told you? I have worried all 
day for fear you were fretting about that 
school. I never knew the sun to move so 
slowly before. Has the day seemed long to 
you too, Rachael?” 

‘Not so very long, Harry. Of course I 
minded what vou said, I always do, when I 
want to. And I do not like to worry, it 
gives one such an unpleasant feeling. Then, 
too, you know, ‘blessings brighten as they 
take their flight,’ and I have so short a time 
to spend with my scholars that the days 
pass quickly, and then—” 

“Then what?” 

“Oh not much of anything. I am anx- 
ious to know what work you have found 
for me todo. Can I begin next week?” 

‘Next Monday if you like, but never 
mind that until you have told me what 
‘Not much of anything’ is.”’ 

‘Won't you tell me until I do?” 

‘Not a word.” 

“Can't you guess without being told?” 

“I could not guess if I should try all 
night; and where’s the use of trying when 
you can tell me so much more quickly? 
What was it Rachael? 

“Why, because—because—I won't tell 
you, there!” 

“Then I may as well be going. 
if you please.” 

“No, don’t go, Harry; I'll tell you.” 

**Tell quickly then. You had got as far 
as because—what is the next word?” 

“Why, because you were coming to- 
night, you old stupid!” 


My hat, 


“I believe I am an old stupid. Is that 
the reason you like me so well?” 
“I don’t like you; not a bit. Are you 


never going to tell me about that work?” 

Yes, presently. I will wait afew minutes 
first, until you like me.” 

‘You need not wait a minute, for I shall 
never like you.” 

“Then I shall never tell you. 
let’s us play back-gammon.” 

“Don’t be so provoking, Harry; I would 
like you if I could, but I cannot. I like 
my scholars, and the dog, and cat, and a 
great many other things, but you are not 
one of them.” 

‘Rachael, such joking may be very amus- 
ing to yourself, but I am in no mood to ap- 
preciate it.” 

“Now don’t get angry about nothing. 
Have I got to explain everything to-night?” 
You are stupider than you were before.” 

“Call me stupid as much as you please; 
I can understand that, but the rest you will 
have to explain.” 

“Oh dear, what a man! Can't you see, 
Harry, what a difference there is between 


Come, 





like and love?” 

“And you cannot like me because you 
love me. Is that it?” 

“Te.” 

“That is right, darling; you ought to love 
me better than all the world beside. Shall 
I tell you about the work now?” 

“If you will, Harry. What is it, and 
what. wages shall I get?” 

“You will get your board and clothing, 
and the work will be washing dishes, sweep- 
ing, dusting, and doing the cooking for two, 
until my clients increase; then I shall dress 
you in ‘purple and fine linen,’ and keep you 
in the best room for an ornament.” 

‘‘What on earth are you talking about, 
Harry?” 

“Talking about keeping house, of course. 
Have I got to explain everything to-night? 
Who is the stupid one now? To be sure 
we shall have to get married first; but that 
will take only a few minutes.” 

Reader, imagine the feelings of myself, 
sitting near the stove-pipe hole, if you can. 

“Married!” exclaimed Rachael, ‘“‘Why, 
we are not engaged yet.” 

“Certainly we are engaged, and have 
been for alongtime. When two hearts are 
united so firmly by love as yours and mine, 
it seems too much like sacrilege to go 
through a form of common-place words, 
especially when we are to be married so 
soon.” 

“But we cannot be married soon, Harry; 
not for a long, long time.” 

“Yes we can, darling. I have got money 
enough to pay the minister in my pocket 
now.” 

“But, Harry—.” 

“Never mind about the objections. I 
know you have not many fine clothes, but 
then you shall have better ones some day, 
when we get richer. Now we can have the 
privilege of setting an example before the 
world by getting married in our old clothes.” 

“No, no, it is not that. I don’t mind 
about the clothes so much, but—” 

“Oh it is the furniture, is it? I know 
we shall not have much at first, but with 
you to cook our dinners, I can work harder 
and shall have such good success that 
clients will be after me night and day. 
Then we wiil have a house of our own, 
with bay windows, roses in the garden, 
Brussells carpets on the floors, and every: 
thing which your heart desires.”’ 

“QO Harry, Harry! don’t talk so. Wait a 
minute until I can tell you. My heart de- 
sires you more than anything else in all the 
world. Don’t you know that I care more 
for you than for all the fine dresses and 
carpets in the world? But you forget 
about my mother. 
I was helpless, and now I cannot forsake 
her when she needs me.” 

“Our mother, you mean, Certainly you 
must not forsake her; she shall live with us, 
and we will treat her like a queen.” 

**TTow can we treat her like a queen, when 
we are so poor? and how can she live with 
us, when we have no house to live in? We 
might live with her, if it were not for the 
girls. Maybe you could earn enough to 
support us three; but you will have to wait 
until the public are better acquainted with 
your talents before you can adopt so large a 
family.” 

“Then I will give up the professional 
business, and go to work at a trade. Do 
you think I am going to sit with white 
hands, and let you wade through the snow, 
to drill stupid children, every day, in some 
little red school-house? No, my dear, you 
are mistaken in the person; I am not the 
man you take me for.”’ 

“Yes you are the very man I take you 
for: the best and smartest one that ever 
lived; but you cannot work at a trade, for 
you don’t know how, and the time you 
would waste in learning one would be more 
profitably spent in practicing what you do 
know. You said, the other day, your busi- 
ness was increasing all the time. By the 
time you would have learned a trade, it will 
probably pay you as much as you could 
earn by your hand-work, and, in a few 
years, will pay you much more. Then 
people would have no chance to find out 
how smart you are, and you would never 
goto Congress.” 

‘I never care to go to Congress at so dear 
a price, and my clients would be fewer 
every day, for I should worry about you 
until I should never gain a case. What lit- 
tle I did earn would go for livery teams; so 
if you please, we will not waste any more 
time on that subject. When shall I tell the 
minister to call?” 

“But Harry, I may not have to teach a 
district school. Only give me a little breath- 
ing-time, and perhaps I can find something 
at home to do.” ; 

‘Perhaps you can; taking in washing or 
sewing, for instance.” 

“No, could not do either of those very 
well, for I am not used to washing, and 
sewing I hate. Your ideas of my ability 
are too small. Really, it is my duty to 
prove to you that my talents are of a higher 
order than you suppose.” : 

‘Not that I doubt your ability, Rachael, 
but I can see no opportunity for using it. 
If you can enlighten me on the subject, 
pray do so; Iam all attention.” 

‘You are all attention too soon, Mr. Har- 
ry; you must give me a little time first to 
find the opportunity; say two weeks for in- 
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stance. If I cannot find something in that 
time which a woman can do, besides}washing 
or sewing, why then I'll get the time ex. 
tended.” 

‘No, my dear, I give you fair warning 
that no extension will be granted. I wil] 
give you just two weeks and two weeks from 
to-night you will put your hand in mine, 
saying, ‘Here Harry, just as I am without 
one plea.’” 

‘Then what will you say, oh! wise proph- 
et?” 

“Then I shall go directly for the minis- 
ter, without wasting words.” 

**How nice that will be; now let us talk 
about yourself. Have you had any new 
clients lately? Oh Harry, I forgot, will 
you let me vote?” 

‘Certainly, every day if you like; are 
you in favor of specie payment?” 

“Tam not joking Mr. Emerson, I mean 
what I say.” 

‘“‘SodolI, Mrs. Emerson; I shall need your 
vote when I run for Congress.” ° 

“Since you seem inclined to make a jest 
of my question, you are probably one of 
those fortunate beings who consider them- 
selves a little lower than the angels and a 
litle higher than a woman.” 

‘Rachael, I have my faults, as you will 
discern in due time, and I may be some- 
what self-conceited, but I never yet have 
seen the time when I did not respect my 
mother, since the day when I asked her, 
years ago, ‘Mother do you want to vote?” 
and she said ‘Yes, my son;’ I have never 
doubted that it was both right and proper 
for women to vote; and all the influence I 
have to use in that direction shall be gladly 
given toward the debt I owe her who gave 
me life. My mother was a better woman, 
Rachael dear, than you will ever make.” 

‘‘Why don’t you find a better one then? 
There are plenty of good girls not yet mar- 
ried.” 

“I can’t. Iam engaged to you, and you 
might sue me for breach of promise.” 

“No, I will not. I had rather you would 
go if I am not good enough for you.” 

‘‘Where shall I go?” 

“Oh, anywhere. Almostany of the girls 
are better than I am.” 

*‘Do you want me to go?” 

“Yes, if you are dissatisfied.” 

“IT am dissatisfied with your temper, sure- 
ly; I will bid you good night and come 
again when you are better natured.” 

‘Don’t, Harry; I am better natured now. 
Nobody else would ever care so much for 
you as I do, if they were ever-so good.” 

“No, darling, I do not think they would. 
I came here because I followed my heart, 
not on account of your goodness.” 

“Do you think you love me, Harry, as 
well—as—you—did—your—mother?” 

“I loved my mother better than many 
sons do; but she died, and I lived. If I 
were to lose you, Rachael, the world would 
be a blank to me, without music or beauty. 
We are neither of us perfect, and must try 
to bear with each other’s faults. When I 
tell you the truth, you must not be vexed, 
and when you have a tantrum I will try and 
bear it like a martyr.” 

All this nonsense was highly interesting 
to themselves, no doubt, but circumstances 
were different with me. It did seem as if 
henever would go. The night was chilling, 
and I did not dare to get a shawl, for fear 
of being heard. Not that I believe in eves- 
dropping, for I do not; but having an inter- 
est in the family affairs, it seemed to be my 
duty to keep posted in regard to what was 
going on; and really it was no worse than 
they had treated me. Here he had been 
coming to see Rachael all the time, while I 
had supposed his visits were intended for 
me. All my pretty talk about the ivy and 
the oak, and my plentiful smiles had 
amounted to nothing. He had overlooked 
my pretty, feminine dependence, and taken 
up with my strong-minded cousin. For a 
long time 1 sat shivering and listening to 
their silly talk, and, as if I had not been in- 
sulted enough for one hight, he finally 
capped the climax before going by saying, 
“After this, Rachael, when I come to see 
you, you will please show me into the par- 
lor at once. You have kept me in the room 
with your smiling cousin long enough; I 
came very near making fun of her last night; 
Iam afraid 1 should if she had not been 
your cousin.” 

‘‘Why Harry, you always seemed to enjoy 
her society. I have known you to talk to 
her a whole evening without looking at me.” 

‘No, deerie, I was watching you every 
minute out of the corner of my eye. You 
have a very speaking countenance, and 
sometimes, when you set your teeth togeth- 
er so tight, it used to worry me for fear you 
would need a new set before I could save 
enough money to get one.” 

“Did you like to plague me?” 

*‘No, | would rather have kissed you any 
time, but you never gave me a chance, and 
I was vexed that you would not. “ Did you 
like to plague me, Rachael?” 

“No. It always hurt me to see you look 
worried, but then, you see, I had reason to 
be vexed too. I thought if you cared very 
much for me, you would not try to annoy 
me, and I wanted to save all my kisses for 
the right man.” 

‘Do you mean to say you have never 
kissed any other man?” 

“Never, except my father.” 
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“That is right, little woman. You area 
treasure worth the finding if you have got a 
temper of your own. Good night, my 
Rachael. If you get discouraged before the 
two weeks are up, just let me know. I will 
have the minister come over any time. 

He was gone, and 1 went to bed a wiser 
and a madder woman. 

*oe —<—— 


PAUL AND THE WOMEN. 


It certainly ought to be possible to settle, 
beyond reasonable doubt, the question, 
whether or not itis right for a Christian 
woman to serve God with her voice in the 
assemblies of his people. Such a solution 
is specially desirable at the present time, 
when the drift is so strong, on every hand, 
toward a freer use of the talent of Wo- 
man in the work of the Church. It is not 
easy to dispose of Paul’s injunctions by as- 
suming that his object was to prevent bab- 
bling; for it was not certain that all women 
through the Christian ages would be bab- 
blers, nor that /alein means to babble. 

We desire briefly to state a single and 
simple principle which would seem to settle 
this whole vexed question. It is this: The 
Bible, and reason as well, clearly distin- 
guishes between commands which in their 
nature are absolutely and unchanageably 
binding upon all moral beings, and those 
which are binding under particular circum- 
stances and for subordinate reasons alone. 

This principle is universally recognized 
as true, and scarcely needs a moment's vin- 
dication. The ten commandments are al- 
ways imperative. The one commandment 
on which hang all the Law and the Proph- 
ets admits of no repeal or modification for 
time or eternity. Innumerable require- 
ments of the Old Testament were binding 
only under that dispensation. By common 
consent, on this principle, the command 
enjoining feet-washing has ceased to be 
binding. ‘‘Honor the king” holds where 
kings rule. Bible precepts can be binding 
only where the Bible exists. Moral laws as 
imposed by reason are binding everywhere 
because conscience belongs to all men. 
History is full of injunctions once fvital, 
but now, having served their ends, obsolete. 

In applying this principle it may be difti- 
cult for us to occupy Paul’s exact point of 
view, so as to take in all the circumstances 
which determined his commands to the Co- 
rinthian women. He was dealing with a 
church gathered in the rich and corrupt 
city of Corinth. Strifes and jealousies 
were abundant. Confusion and disorder 
prevailed, and the work of the Holy Spirit 
was embarrassed and put to shame, espe- 
cially by the conduct of the women. Un- 
der these circumstances Paul said, ‘‘Let 
your women keep silence in the churches; 
for it is not permitted unto them to speak.” 
“And if they will learn anything, let them 
ask their husbahds at home; for it is a 
shame for women to speak in the church.” 
Just this instruction was doubtless de- 
manded under the eircumstances under 
which it was given. 

The question now is, Are these injunc- 
tions binding upon the women of to-day? 
We have no disorderly Corinthian church 
to deal with. The customs of society are 
greatly changed. Woman is extensively 
educated and endowed with wisdom and 
experience. She has often less occasion to 
ask light of her ‘‘husband at home” than 
he has to ask it of her. Her moral power, 
with pen and tongue is marvelously great. 
She is everywhere recognized as the divine- 
ly appointed educator of the young. The 
world needs and welcomes her moulding 
influence for good. The people hear her 
gladly; and when she bears her testimony 
in the Christian assembly, the meeting is 
somehow greatly enriched. Her reverential 
regard for the good order and the honor of 
the Church is conspicuous. On all hands, 
it is conceded that her piety and the rich- 
ness of her Christian experience are pre- 
eminent. Can it be, then, that her rule of 
objective duty is in no way different from 
that of the women of Corinth 1800 years 
ago? 

This at once raises the question, whether 
the injunction to women to ‘‘keep silence 
in the churches” belongs in the Decalogue? 
Is the command binding absolutely, and in 
the nature of things, like the moral law? 
If so, woe to the woman who opens her 
mouth in the sanctuary. She sins against 
the Most High. : 

Can we now determine whether or not these 
injunctions of Paul are of the nature of es- 
sential and absolute truth, permanently and 
universally binding? If so, the whole contro- 
versy would seem to be closed. The an- 
swer is simple. If the commands are, in 
their nature, binding, we should no more 
find God countenancing their violation than. 
we should find him authorizing the trans- 
gression of the moral law. But how is it? 
He certainly recognized Miriam, Deborah, 
Anna, and the four daughters of Philip as 
prophetesses. He promised to pour out his 
Spirit on his sons and daughters alike, that 
they might prophesy. If Paul under cer- 
tain circumstances said, “I suffer not a 
woman to teach,” the Holy Ghost, under 
other circumstances, sent Aquila and Pris- 
cilla “‘to teach” even the eloquent Apollos 
the ways of God more perfectly. 

It is self-evident that God has given to 
Woman the ability to do good by speech; 





and it is a talent for the best use of which 
he will require her to give an account at 
the last day. It seems impossible to inter- 
pret the movements of God's Spirit other- 
wise than that he is calling Christian wo- 
men to a more open use of their powers of 
speech,and blessing them in obeying his will. 

If our reasoning is just, it fully vindicates 
the wisdom and inspiration of the Apostle 
in his injunctions to the women of Corinth; 
it harmonizes any seemingly conflicting 
passages bearing on the subject; and, at the 
same time, fully justifies a departure from 
the letter of his commands in the radically 
altered circumstances of our times; and 
bids the Church of to-day, guided by the 
ever-present Spirit of God and her own 
sanctified common-sense,make the best pos- 
sible use of the rich experience and the va- 
ried attainments of Christian women, in 
public and in private, in the work of the 
world’s salvation.—Rev. W. L. Parsons, in 
The Advance. 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
POND'S EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 


Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract, 
Take no other. 


ee a 
“Hear, for I will speak of exceilent 
things.” 


POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruises 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are relieved 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops bleeding, 
removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 

LADIES, tnd 1 tneir best Iriena. it ussuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 
notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It bas no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of allschools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 
Quinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), Chil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc., Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FARMERS—Pond's Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. f 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare it hpeegers . Refuse all 
other preparations of Wi azel. This is 
the ah article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and use - Paty pputpant, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on application to 

PoND's 3 RACT COMPANY, 98 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 


WILL FIND IT TO THEIR ADVANTAGE when 
in need of 
Crockery, Glass, Silver, Tin or Wooden 
Ware, Refrigerators, &c., 
to visit our Store. We have goods suitable for all. 
Our prices always the lowest. We make out estimates 
of the cost of furnishing the above line of goods for 
those who wish to commence Housekeeping. We are 
pleased to show our goods to all, but we never urge 
any one to buy. 
Goods packed suitable to shipto any distance. | 
We have ladies for clerks, and our customers will 
always find them kind and willing to show our goods. 
We have no cashier or cash boys, but our clerks will 
sell goods all over our store and take the pay for 
them. ao i 2mi4 
GUY & BROTHERS, 
33 Bedford Street, Boston. 
(Near Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s.) 
“DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and’ Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and all Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; oftice hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 0’clock p.m. Branch of the Institute. 
108 Kendall Street. Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars amonth. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D.. 
Medical Director. 
DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book . of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Antumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beantiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for50 cts. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


Established 1846. | 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FRENCH’S 
Commercial College, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


One of the oldest and most complete business col- 
leges in the United States offers young men and wo- 
men a course of practical education which will qualify 
them for first-class positions, and give them 


A START IN BUSINESS 


better in many respects than a money capital, and 
which will soon yield a handsome return. Every 
young man and woman should acquire this special 
educaiton if they desire success in business. 


HUNDREDS OF GRADUATES 
are now filling honorable and remunerative positions 
obtained through our influence. Success and promo- 
tion come alone to those best qualified. Educated 
labor is required and will succeed. 

These advantages are within the reach of all. If 
employed days improve the evenings, as there are 
both Day and Evening Sessions. Send or call for 
catalogue. 


Charles French, A. M., Principal. 
3m10 


PERFUME 


PERFUME FREE. 

MESSRS. BARNARD & CO., long and favorably 
known to the wholesale trade of this and other cities, 
as manufacturers of FINE PERFUMES, believing 
that the public will support them in the manufacture 
of an EXTRA FINE grade of goods equal to foreign 
production, have adopted the novel idea of giving to 
all who will call at their office, a Trial Bottle of any 
of their Perfumes. They would call particular atten- 
tion to their new and Popular Perfume, the 

‘RAYMOND BOUQUET.” 

These Perfumes will be sold at their office at the 

low price of 50 ets, per ounce, put up in neat 





bottles. A reduction of 5 cts. to those furnishing 
their bottles, = 
BARNARD & CO., 715 Washington St. 


3m13 
AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts, 

TS same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 

odors open to smell of before buying. 
CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 

23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


LADIES! 


We would respectfully inform you that we have open- 


~ SALESROOM 


AT 


NO. 53 WEST STREET, first door from Tremont, 
where may be found 





THE 


DRESS REFORM 


CORSET WAIST. 





Patented April 6, 1875. 
THE 


EMANCIPATION WAIST 





Patented Aug. 3, 1875. 


AND OTHER 
Sanitary Garments 


In Large Varieties. 


Our rooms are conveniently and pleasantly situated 
and offer every facility and convenience for trying 
these garments on. 

Manufactory and wholesale rooms, 285 Devonshire 
Street, where all applications for agencies either by 
mail or in person should be made to 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


CAUTION. 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark, 

















Retail rooms 53 West Street. 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 


-- son Stre 
py my fy peg Boston. 
t@™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 10 4 M. to p. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 





Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on deposits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 





The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors 3m8s 








Shoots Darts or Slugs 50 feet perfectly accurate. 
parlor amusement for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


it one may become a dead shot. 





Excellent 
By practice with 
Price, 85 00, including 6 Darts, 


6 Targets, 100 Slugs, Ramrod, Claw, Wrench, and skeleton gun- 


stock. 


&3 O00, Bell Targets, So OW), 


Handsomely nickel-plated, $6 00, 


Black walnut case, 


With the new adjustable arm-rest, which comes with each Pis- 
tol, a lady or boy may load it with ease, 

Pistol and Target sent by mail on receipt of price and 35 cents 
postage, each, or by express, C. O. D. 


P. O. Box, 2805, 


J. H AYERS, 
45 High Street, Boston. 


A few of the many Testimonials, 
It is surely ingenious in mechanism, quite accurate in aim, and useful in preparing 
one for the more serious handling of the ordinary rifle. As such, I have no hesitation in 
recommending it as the best Parlor Pistol of which I have knowledge. 


Yours truly, 
Commanding U. S. Army. 


W. T. SHERMAN, General, 


It is a good thing for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I would advise any 


oné desiring to become a good shot, to practice with it. 


Yours truly. 
Cart. A. H. BOGARDUS. 


Champion wing shot of America, 
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Dr. Townsend showing the manner of Inhaling. 
SUMPTION 


ot 3 
“The fell destroyer of the human race” can’ be cured 


by using " 
OXYGENATED AIR. 

Oxygen is the most parent element permeating the 
ethereal atmosphere. When properly introduced into 
the lungs, itexpels the tubercles and heals diseased 
lobes. Pulmonary Consumption need not prove fa- 
tal if the sufferer will apply OXXGENATED AIR be- 
fore the disease has reached the secondary stage. No 
other remedy known to science wil! reach this disease 
so quickly and effectually 


as 
OXYGENATED AIR. 


CATARRHEH can be thoroughly driven 
out of the system by the use of OXYGENATED AIR. 
lt is worse than useless to swallow ‘“‘medicine” into 
the stomach for thie life destroying disease! Snuffs 
and liquid compounds when snuffed into the nostrils, 
destroy the mucous membrane of the nose, and of- 
ten cause congestion, which does much harm. Inhale 
OXYGENATED AIR. 
if you would be healed of this loathsome disease. 
OXYGENATED AIR NEVER FAILS TO CURE 
CATARRH. 
BUMONTA. is one of the most 
fatal diseases incident to our climate. When all oth- 
er remedies fail, Oxygenated Air will give relief in 
Five Minutes. To those who doubt this statement 
we advise one trial. The moment it is breathed into 
the lungs it gives relief. 
Oxygen willcure this disease whenever the sufferer 
has sufficient strength toinhale the remedy. We ask 


ont, OnE TRIAL ay e what we state. 

OUGHS AND COLDS fre- 
quently lead to Consumption. If OXYGENATED 
AIR is resorted to whena cold first comes on, it may 
be stopped with one inhalation of OXYGENATED 
AIR. Do not cough and strain your lungs, but give 
Oyygenated Air a trial and be convinced that nature's 
remedy will give instant relief after drugs and medi- 


cines fail. 

DIPHTHERIA can be cured by in- 
haling OXYGENATED AIR! 

This disease always yields to this treatment, and 
when breathed into the lungs two or three times, the 
patient is relieved and a cure effected in two or three 
days; often in asmanyhours. There has never been 
one case where Oxygenated Air failed to cure this dis- 
ease. Physicians pronounce it a never failing remedy 


for Diphtheria. 

ASTHMA baffles the skill of the best 
practitioners in the land. it cannot be reached by 
medicines, and only yields to Oxygen after repeated 
doses. OXYGENATED AIR is one of the best rem- 
edies known for this suffocating malady. It will cure 
if followed up for several months. It always affords 
relief in the most severe cases. 

PEHEPSIA. is carrying its victims 
to the grave by thousands. Thestomach is ‘nature's 
laboratory” and when poisoned with improper food 
and exhausted from over-taxation it must have REST 
as well as medicine. OXYGENATED AIR gives tone, 
life and vitality to this organ, causing every other or 
gan of thr body to perform their proper labor. 

INHALE OXYGENATED AIR 

If you are avictim to Dyspepsia. 

No 226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 3m2 1 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cutca- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NiA and the WEsTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLtiNois, lowa, DAaKkoTA, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLoRADo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA. Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MApIsoN, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvuuvutu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota, Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 


Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 


Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points * 


West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the peetee & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 


For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 
For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 


and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Broadway: Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
go Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
House; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, Marvin Hvertirtr, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern. ] 
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THE ANNIVERSARY. 


We continue to receive congratulations 
upon the success of the recent anniversary 
meeting of the New England Woman Suf- 
frage Association, reported last week. Our 
report was necessarily imperfect and incom- 
plete. On the first evening Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, of Pa., spoke substantially as follows: 

Nothing has been more noticeable or en- 
couraging, in the advocacy of this reform 
by the women of New England, than the 
manifest firmness and moderation hey have 
displayed. They have steadfastly refused 
to block the way of other reforms because 
those reforms had precedence. They have 
waited for public sentiment to grow up to 
their level. Thisis wise. Suffrage, to become 

g, must rest upon general concep- 
tions of virtue and social order in the minds 
of men and in those of women. These 
New England women have not disrupted this 
cause from other causes, nor have they put 
it out of its true relations. They have re- 
fused to say to any other reform—‘‘Stop! 
we will keep you back till our own rights 
are secured.” These very women, on the 
contrary, have been ready for every other 
good word and work. This deserves to be 
said, for it interprets our whole movement. 
It is a bud, an outgrowth upon the tree of 
human progress. In due time, in its proper 
order, it is moved in the great assembly of 
the whole people. There is a time when, if 
you put a motion, it embarrasses. If we 
recognize the presence of a Divine wisdom 
in human affairs it is manifest in these things 
also. The time has come when women are 
welcomed as equals in some departments of 
human life. Not half acentury has elapsed 
since women had equal educational advan- 
tages, even here in Boston. Our fathers have 
been blamed for not giving women equal 
political rights. They should not be blamed; 
they could not do it. It was not possible. 
Women, then, with two or three notable ex- 
ceptions, did not dream of such a thing. 
It was not seen that women would be im- 
proved by equal advantages. They only 
had the cold potatoes and the crumbs from 
the men’s table. It was atime of war. Wo- 
men came forward nobly and contributed 
the full force of their throbbing hearts for 
themselves, their husbands and their broth- 
ers. But in the progress of a century, thou 
sands of women now see what few saw 
then, and hundreds of thousands of men be- 
gin to see it also. In the order of Nature’s 
unfoldings, the time hascome. We owe no 
apology now for talking it over. We are 
not ashamed of our principles. They are 
no longer out of order. Those who clamor 
against us as out of order, know not what 
they say. I often wish I had come out into 
the world early enough to share the rotten 
eggs. There are none for this movement 
We grow good-natured as we talk it over, 
because it is a family matter. You have 
very little vituperation and violence in this 
movement. Sometimes some woman’s heart 
flames up in indignation at some indignity 
offered to her sex, but generally she has used 
very little but reason and argument. Those 
who are willing to take up a new question 
and consider it, have done so, and they have 
generally been the most intelligent and_vir- 
tuous part of the community. Our friends 
who came back last year from the Woman 
Suffrage campaign in Michigan, said: ‘‘We 
are proud of the kind of people who made 
up the forty thousand who voted for it.” 
So it has been here in your Legislature. So, 
elsewhere. This, my salutation to the wo- 
men of New England, has been longer than 
I intended. But it has been deserved. And 
yet it is sometimes said that their work has 
been sadly defective in this very particular. 

It is a mistake to say that these women ar- 
ray themselves against men byasking for Suf- 
frage. It is not so. They ask for Suffrage 
because their interests are identical with 
those of men. It isa proposal that men and 
women should co-operate. We have great 
reason to be thankful that the grounds of 
Suffrage have been discussed. Every man 
has been obliged to ask himself why he 
votes; whether there is any reason why he 
should vote? This discussion has revealed 
the existence of two tendencies in our so- 
ciety. One is retrogressive. It is pre- 
dominant in the Old World, where free Suf- 
frage is not the basis. These persons say, 
‘‘We have toomany voters already.” They 
criticize American methods, and express dis- 
trust of them. They say ‘“‘Countries with- 
out the ballot-box have been better governed 
than we; we should be better off under a 
monarchy. We say, onthe contrary, that 
this is not true. Limited Suffrage is not 
favorable to administrative purity. No 
government on earth is more corrupt than 
the autocracy of Russia. Lust of power is 
nowhere more corrupt and reckless than 
under a despotism. The reason Great Bri- 
tain failed to retain control of America, 
was because her institutions were such that 
it was impossible for that government to be 
reformed. Out of a population of eight 
million Englishmen, only 160,000 voted. It 
was possible for one great nobleman to buy 
up half the House of Commons. The small- 
er the constituency, the more corruption. 
The larger the constituency, the less cor- 
ruption. The people may be misled, but 
they cannot be bribed. When we swear to 
support the Constitution of the United 
States, we mean it. We fight corruption. 
When things are dragged to light they al- 
ways are purified. In New York City it 
was sun-light that did the business. The 
press and the army of readers did the work. 
The ballot-box was the means of reform. 
So with Woman Suffrage. When an addi- 
tional extension of the Suffrage shall make 
it the duty of every good, capable woman 
to use it, just as men now use it, we shall 
have made a great step in advancing social 
order and purity. The women who lead 
this Suffrage movement want something 
more than Suffrage. They have seen, all the 
time, that the ballot is only a symbol, that 
parties and government are not ends but 
means, that the ballot stands for a higher 
standard of virtue, that government exists 
for something better than government, for 
the education of every child into the con- 
sciousness and life of the American people. 
This is their intention,—not to press into 
a crowd by disagreeable elbowing, not to go 





into a noisy hall amid the fumes of tobacco, 
but to ask for the introduction of purer 


. Ss teher standards o RS : : 
methods and higher standards of political speech in Parliament. 


action, for impartial liberty to guard im- 
partial law. There is not a man between 
the two oceans who would not claim impar- 
tial liberty for himself. No decent man 
will say that he wishes to exclude from the 
exercise of impartial liberty his own wife 
and daughter. If any man does not see that 
Suffrage means this, [ will not rail at him. 
I will ask him to look at it with me.  Per- 
haps you will see it too, my brother, my fel- 
low-men, you masculine fellow. You re- 
spect another man’s rights, because he is on 
an equal footing with yourself. Perhaps 
you have a theory that the average woman 
prefers to have amaster. Now would you 
not like to see women rescued from wanting 
amaster? If your daughter should become 
able and willing to decide for herself, will 
not something have been gained? To de- 
cide for herself upon matters that concern 
her own welfare. To have a conscious 
share in the common interests). We may 
stay away from the caucus or the polls if 
we choose, but our system gives us a right 
togo. YouandImay havea voice if we 
will. The man who asks you for your vote 
does it hat in hand. Men are sovereigns. 
Boys are princes looking forward to citizen- 
ship. Does it not help and cheer them, 
thus to look forward to a share? Now then, 
women think that this idea would not make 
a girl masculine, but it would prevent her 
from becoming a cripple. And this she 
must not be. For by and bye, when she 
sees her own children grow up about her, 
she cannot be as wise a companion and 
mother. When, in the course of time, a 
new generation of girls grow up with these 
new thoughts and interests, a nobler race of 
women will exist. They will in their turn 
ennoble the relations of life by inspiring 
nobler conceptions of what life should be. 
And thus we shall have a new heaven and a 
new earth. 

Is there too much voting already? Then 
let us have less. But let it be less of the 
ignorant and incompetent, less of unfit men 
and more of capable women. If it is 
thought best that no woman shall vote who 
cannot pass a satisfactory examination by 
acommittee appointed for the purpose, all 
right; only, let nobody, man or woman, be 
admitted without examination. Let there 
bea ‘Coronation day,” if you will. But 
let women who can meet the requirements, 
be crowned also. We ask that sex shall 
not itself be considered a crime or disqual- 
ification, as infancy disqualifies, or crime, 
orage, or lunacy. A child may wait, con- 
fident that he will reach maturity; a crim- 
inal may be released; an idiot may be ed- 
ucated by a woman into a voter Shall sex 
alone be a disqualification? Impartial Suf- 
frage guarded by Impartial Law; we ask it 
in the name of the Republic. You must 
grant it, else you undermine your own 
status and that of your children. Rev. Mr. 
Elder, in a recent essay, says that Suffrage 
will some day be regarded as the American 
idol or devil. The only consistent friends 
of Republican institutions are those who 
ask.you to carry out the principle impartial- 
ly, in accordance with the preamble of the 
Constitution which is the breath of our na- 
tional life. 

And yet, brothers and sisters, this work 
must go slowly, though it will go steadily 
on. All through history, the sanguine hopes 
of reformers have been postponed. In 1848, 
the sovereigns of Europe fled from their 
thrones. Republics seemed close at hand. 
Soon the sovereigns came back. In 1830, 
all America threw off the Spanish yoke. 
Yet the Mexican and South American Re- 
publics have been in constant revolution 
ever since. They are the oy of the Em- 
peror of Brazil, who said, the other day, as 
he stood looking at the great steam engine— 
‘Its revolutions are as rapid as those of a 
South American Republic.” Yet something 
is gained by every revolution. So I close, 
with the exhortation of Abraham Lincoln: 
Do not feel discouraged. Success is only 
a question of time. ‘‘Keep pegging away.” 

Mrs. Howe said: ‘‘The South American 
Republics might havea word to say on the 
other side. Doubtless they have reason to 
think that the Emperor of Brazil bears them 
no good will. I am glad to see so many 
clergymen here to-night, A great deal of 
their preaching is like their story of Mother 
Eve. But, like the Emperor of Brazil, they 
only tell us one side. It is time they came 
round to hear the woman’s side of that 
story. The reason Mother Eve fell, was be- 
cause Adam was not with her. The wo- 
man was left alone with Satan, and the 
tempter was ‘‘too many” for her. Was it 
not so? Now that is just the difficulty with 
masculine politics. Man is left alone with 
Satan. No woman about—has not Satan 
been ‘too many for him?’ ” 

‘ When anything goes wrong, men charge 
it upon women. An old King of Spain, 
when he heard of any crime being com- 
mitted, always asked, ‘‘Who was she?” So 
I find, in the newspapers, that all the cor- 
rupt doings of men are charged to the ex 
travagance of American women. Shall we, 
in our turn, charge all the terrible sins and 
short-comings of women, on the men? Per- 
haps neither men nor women can be trusted 
out of each others’ company.” 
™ oe 


THE DEFECTION OF MR. BRIGHT. 








Undoubtedly the loss of Mr. John Bright 
to the cause of Woman's Rights, will be 
felt as an event of considerable importance 
in the general progress of that cause, 
though it would be an error to ascribe to it 
the great significance which has been given 
to it by some journals. 

Mr. John Bright has never stood in that 
attitude of prominence in connection with 
this movement, in which Woman Suffra- 
gists have been glad to see his brother, and 
his present reaction does not indicate so 
complete a somersault in political princi- 











ples, as would be the case, if it were Mr. 


Jacob Bright who had made the recent 

When we come to analyze the principal 
features of Mr. Bright’s late effort, the 
main arguments on which he rested the 
conservative case, we cannot attribute the 
great influence which, after making all al- 
lowances, the speech is likely to have, to 
the actual strength of the arguments em- 
ployed, or to the unusually persuasive force 
of his presentation of them. It is due 
rather to the circumstance that Mr. Bright 
has long been associated in the public mind 
with a stedfast advocacy of enlightened 
liberalism, has come to be regarded by mul- 
titudes of lovers of progressive principles 
as a safe and reliable guide, so that, no mat 
ter what step Mr. Bright might take, his 
very prominence as a reformer, would give 
it an unusual and factitious importance. 

One of the chief objections which he 
urges against the advocates of Woman’s 
Rights, and one which has been most often 
quoted and commented upon, and which, 
as he presents it, has the merit of novelty, 
is that women are treated by them as a dis- 
tinct ‘‘class” in the community. 

This he considers eminently untrue; wo- 
men forming, as he asserts, an integral part 
of all ‘‘classes,” but not constituting a 
“class” by themselves. Here, he affirms, 
the Woman’s Rights people make a grand 
mistake. Divide society into classes com- 
prising the rich and poor, the high and the 
low, the idle and the industrious, and you 
will find that women are members of all of 
these, and their fortunes and interests are 
affected by what affects the fortunes and 
interests of the whole. 

This is all very true, but how does it af- 
fect the arguments which have been based 
on the assertion that women do form a class 
in the community, and a class whose rights 
and interests have not been sufficiently re- 
garded by the male legislation of the past? 
It is a fact that women may be found in 
every rank of society, as we are accus- 
tomed to divide society, but it is equally a 
fact that they form a ‘‘class” by themselves, 
a class which has been made the subject of 
special legislation, which has been associ- 
ated with other classes, namely, the crimi- 
nal and idiotic, in the denial of certain po- 
litical rights. What is a class, it would be 
well to inquire? A class, speaking socially, 
is simply a certain number of individuals, 
marked out from all other individuals by 
the possession of some common character- 
istics. That is all. It would be perfectly 
correct to speak of the red-haired people as 
forming a particular ‘‘class” in the commu- 
nity, and if they were subject to certain po- 
litical disabilities, it would be proper to 
say, that they formed a class, which, to the 
extent of these disabilities, was excluded 
from privileges enjoyed by other classes. 
Women then do form a class in our com- 
munity: they constitute a certain body of 
individuals who agree in the possession of 
those characteristics which make them wo- 
men, and which difference them from men, 
and they make a class, whose advance in 
social and legal consideration has been 
concomitant with the general progress of 
modern civilization. F. A. C. 

Quincy, Mass. 
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THE WOMAN MOVEMENT IN CLEVELAND. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The crusade of wo- 
men against intemperance, which took place 
here a few years ago, has, as I predicted it 
would, done much good to women them- 
selves, It has not only given them strength 
and self-confidence—the ability to act in an 
independent and effective manner for the 
good of others, but it has increased the re- 
spect of men, and compelled them to enter- 
tain enlarged ideas of the worth and power 
of women. There are now homes estab- 
lished for poor and inebriate men, ‘‘Friend- 
ly Inns,” they are called, where the social 
influences are salutary and where good 
board can be obtained at a moderate price. 

Every Sunday afternoon, ladies of Cleve- 
land visit these homes, and address the men 
in plain and persuasive language, upon the 
principles of Temperance and Christianity, 
Homes for women, too, are in existence in 
this city, where those out of work can be 
sheltered from evil influences, and where 
those who are earning only a pittance are 
able to live independently. 

These homes have been organized, and 
are under the direct supervision of women 
who labored in the crusade. One young 
and blooming lady living on Euclid Ave- 
nue, who, three months before, had never 
heard her own voice in prayer. went down 
to the wharf, and there, in an open freight 
house, addressed a crowd of men in a most 
impressive manner. Not the slightest noise 
or disturbance was made; the closest, most 
respectful attention was given, and the ef- 
fect upon the listeners was in a marked de- 
gree beneficial. 

Through the whole of last summer, ladies 
held forth to audiences in that building, 
every week. Mrs. John Coon, widely 
known and esteemed throughout this State 
for her labors of love, is the dominant 
spirit of this movement, as she was that of 
the previous crusade. 

One fact which seems especially pleasant 
to me is this. In several of the churches, 
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Congregational and Baptist, as well as the 


Methodist, women now take a part equally 
with men in the devotional 
Young girls of fourteen years and upwards, 
alternately with boys, lead the young peo- 
ple’s prayer-meeting, and it is just charm- 
ing to see with what self-possession, grace 
and dignity they deport themselves. One 
might suppose they had the experience of 
years in the exercise, instead of being the 
neophytes that they are. 

Thus the world moves, and every year the 
sun of Liberty beams upon us with in- 
creasing effulgence. Soon may we rejoice 
in its noon tide rays. 

Annie E, Kinessury. 


exercises. 


Clecelund, Ohio. 
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MEMBERSHIPS, ° 





The following persons renewed their 
membership at the recent annual meeting of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation in Boston, May 30, 31: 

Mrs. Cabot. ‘ 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 





The annual meeting of the New England 
Women’s Club was held last Saturday fore- 
noon at the Freeman Place Chapel, and the 
attendance was large. Soon after eleven 
o'clock the meeting was called to order by 
the President, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
who made a short address,in which she con- 
gratulated the Club on the successful year's 
work, 

She then introduced Miss Abby W. May, 
who read the report of the Committee on 
Work, which described in detail the work 
of self-improvement, and for the benefit of 
others, which had been carried on through 
the year. The report spoke of the extent 
to which women’s work had increased and 
the necessity that women should be true, 
sarnest and capable, wherever they might 
stand. : 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney read the report of 
the Committee on Art and Literature, 
which contained a history of the meetings 
held during the season under the direction 
of the committee. 

The report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion was presented by Miss Lucia Peabody. 
It enumerated the studies pursued by 
groups of members and the success met 
with. Allusion was also made to the ar- 
rangements by which ladies are to be al- 
lowed to enjoy some of the facilities af- 
forded by the Institute of Technology. 





The report of the Committee on Discus- 
sion was presented by Miss Sprague, 

Mrs. Howe made a brief verbal 
for the Correspondence Committee. 

Mrs. Waicott read report of the 
Treasurer, in the absence of that offic er, 
The receipts during the year amounted to 
$2365.95 and the expenditures to $1923. 5s, 

All the above reports were accepted. A 
report was received informally from the 
East Boston ‘Home Club, Mrs. Cheney pre- 
senting it. The Rev. Brooke Herford ad- 
dressed a few words of congratulation and 
encouragement to the clubs. Remarks 
were also made by Mrs. Lowe, Mr. Thomas 
Cushing, Miss Garlin of Providence, and 
Mrs. Churchill of Providence. The old 
board of officers was re-elected, and the 
Club adjourned to the Club parlors for 
luncheon, 


report 


the 
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NEW YORK WOMAN SUFFRAGE SOCIETY, 


The Woman Suffrage Society of New 
York City held its annual meeting last 
week at No. 238 West Fourteenth-st. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: President, Mrs. Clarence §. 
Lozier, M. D.; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Helen 
M. Slocum, Mrs. M. Austin, Mrs. M. F. 
Waite, and Mrs. A. J. Freligh; Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. Goodyear; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Cooke; Treas- 
urer, Mrs, Adams; Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, Mrs. L. D. Blake. 

A resolntion was adopted, to the effect 
that as ‘The Republican party claims to be 
the party of moral ideas, of progress, and 
of human freedom,” it should, ‘‘in fulfill 
ment of former pledges and as a guarantee 
of future reform, incorporate a recommen- 
dation of the political enfranchisement of 
the women of the country in the declara- 
tion of principles to be put forth at Cincin- 
nati.” Mrs. Helen M. Cooke and Mrs. L, 
D. Blake were appointed delegates to at- 
tend the Cincinnati Convention. Mrs. 
Cooke said the Society was adverse 
to the nomination of Conkling, and, its 
preference was for Gov. Hayes of Ohio. 
Charles Sothern read a long paper on the 
life and career of Mary Wollstonecraft. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Good Summer Board, At reasonable rates 
in New Hampshire, seventy miles from Boston, near 
depot. For ladies only. References furnished. Ad- 
dress Mrs. J. B. L., Office Woman’s JOURNAL. 

4w22 


Summer Board can be obtained in one of the 
leasantest and most healthy towns in New England. 
figh elevation. Large rooms. A party can be ac- 

commodated. For particulars inquire of MRS. H. N. 
BOWDOIN, New Braintree, Massachusetts, 3w21 


To Let.—For the summer months, the whole or a 
portion of a small furnished house in Dorchester, with 
all modern conveniences and fine water view. 

Apply to F. A. HINCKLEY, 6 Hamilton Street. 

ston. 


CENTENNIAL HYMN, 


as sung at the Opening Ceremonies in Philadelphia. 
Words by Whittier. Music by J. K. Paine. In four 
parts, for Mixed Voices. Price in Sheet Music form, 
30. cts. In Octavo form for Choruses, 10 cts. No 
celebration this year will be complete without the 
singing of this magnificent Hymn. 

Centennial, Machinery, Hbrticultural, femorial, 
and Agricultural Marches, each 50 cts.; Washing- 
ton’s Old (40 cts), and New (60 cts) Marches, "Martha 
Washington’s Waltz (75 cts.) and March [50 cts]. 
Grand March, by Downing [60 cts!. Centennial 
Waltzes » ! Fliege [75 cts}, and Crobe’s Medley of 
National Airs (75 cts]; all have Splendid Illustrated 
Titles / and the best of music. 


Centennial Collection of National Songs. 

_An elegant and attractive volume, contains the Na- 
tional Songs of this and twelve other countries, in 
convenient form for Solo or Chorus singing. In Pa- 
per 40 cts. 











Boards 50 cts, 

GOOD NEWS! Charming New Sabbath GOOD 
NEWS! 
GOOD NEWS! School Song Book, (35c). GOOD 
NEWS! -_ 
Carmina Collegensia. (Cloth, $3.00; Gilt, $4.00). 

New, Enlarged Edition. All the famous College 
Songs, forming the wittiest, most entertaining, musi- 
cal and classical collection of genial Songs and Glees 
for social singing ever brought together, - 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., J, E. Ditson & Co., 


711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 


- FURNITURE, 


of every description, 


PARLOR SUITS 


seven pieces 


$35.00 and upwards. 


CHAMBER SUITS 


Walnut $45.00 


Ash $35.00 


Mendum Whidden & Co. 


1,3, 5,and 7 Washington St., 


Boston. 





Brewer & Tileston, 
Publishers. 
{For sale by book-dealers generally. 23 
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